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It is fortunate for insurance interests that Superintend- 
ent McCall, the head of the insurance department of this 
State, bends the knee to no political “ boss,” seeks no fav- 
ors at the hands of politicians, and is as fearless in express- 
ing his convictions as heis able in the administration of the 
affairs of his department. For two years Mr. McCall has 
been president of the Association of Insurance Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners, and its convention, last week, 
was noticeable particularly because of the clear and forci- 
ble utterances of the president in his annual address. 
Had he been a trucculent politician, wire-pulling for reap- 
pointment to office, he never would have dared to de- 
nounce corrupt and black-mailing legislators in the scath- 
ing manner in which he does. Here is a part of what he 
said in this connection: 


Great anxiety is shown for the convening of legislative bodies, that 
embryv ‘“‘ statesmen ” may be given an opportunity to hit the bloodless cor- 
porations, and in thus ‘‘striking” them, they usually convey, with their 
ignorance of the subject in question, an intention that cannot be misun- 
derstood. Fortunately, the people are beginning to understand the mo- 
tives underlying these raids, and now, with the aid of an enlightened 
press, the injury that heretofore was the result of such attacks is now 
averted, * * * * Minnesota, Texas and New Hampshire have been 
conspicuous in these movements, thus showing that they are not the result 
of territorial prejudices, extending as they do to the several extreme sec- 
tions of the country. The Granite State bears the palm of passing the 
most obnoxious measures of the year. No excuse can be offered that its 
action was not well considered, or was the result of unenlightened judg- 
ment, Its ‘‘ combination act ""—first, providing a penalty for the removal 
of suits to the courts of the United States ; second, establishing as the 
value of property totally destroyed the amount of the insurance thereon, 
and third, making a policy worded by the Insurance Commissioner the 
only contract which a company can issue—is such as to call for the sever- 
est condemnation, and the manly response to which is found in the 
prompt and united action that characterized the withdrawal of all the 
companies from that State. No other course was open in the face of a 
law that was ‘‘a prospective bid for arson and fraud.” It is yet a ques- 
tion whether the companies are not bound in justice to their stockholders 
and policyholders in other States to cancel all outstanding risks in the 
State, That would be the heroic way of dealing with the dangers of such 
measures, and it might possibly convey to the representatives of the 
Granite State people the information that the companies are not incorpor- 
ated to be the accessories of crime. 


Mr. McCall is firmly of the opinion that the State insur- 
ance officials have a duty to perform when these “ black- 
mailing ‘schemes are presented, or when ignorant legis- 
lation is proposed. He says: 

How shall we act in such cases, and what shall our methods be in deal- 
ing therewith ? There is open the course of being non-commital, and 
assuming that our duty is fulfilled by carrying out whatever laws may be 


Placed on the statute books. True it is, that in this way we may shelter 
ourselves from responsibility, but is not such an evasion an unmaply re- 








treat? Are we required, when what we believe to be black-mailing at- 
tacks are made on the companies, to stand idle and forfeit manhood in 
order to gain the political friendship of men whom we are bound by their 
actions to despise personally? No! that is not my estimation of right, 
nor do I believe that in it is a compliance with my oath of office. I hold 
that if a bad measure is introduced or an unwise proposition offered, no 
matter whether it emanates from a company or an individual, we are re- 
quired to denounce it and defeat its adoption in every honorable way. 
No one will accuse Mr. McCall of being derelict in what 
he conceives to be his duty in regard to proposed legisla- 
tion, and it is largely due to his efforts that this State is 
not now cursed with a valued policy law and other iniqui- 
tous measures. Mr. McCall pointed out the immense 
interests the community at large has in the subject of insur- 
ance by reasons of the indemnity they furnish for fire 
losses, and thought a better knowledge of the functions of 
insurance would lead to more intelligent treatment of the 
companies. On the subject of underground insurance, Mr. 
McCall was equally pronounced, announcing his firm deter- 
mination to enforce the New York law against unauthorized 


companies to the fullest extent. On the whole, his ad- ~ 


dress is one to attract attention because of the spirit of 
thorough independence that pervades it. 





Our columns are filled this week with interesting papers 
read and a full sketch of the proceedings at the annual meet- 
ings of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest 
and of State insurance officials, both of which were held 
at Chicago last week. These several papers possess much 
interest to underwriters, each having merit of its own in 
its peculiar way, and each strives to point out some sali- 
ent feature in the present methods of doing business that 
requires special attention at the hands of those who have 
the power to insist upon correct practices. The proceed- 
ings of the Association of the Northwest were of more than 
usual importance, because of the practical manner in which 
some vital questions were treated by practical men. 
J. Montgomery Hare of this city delivered the annual 
address, his paper being entitled “ A Diagnosis and a New 
Treatment.” He dwelt on many of the abuses of the 
present system of doing business, attributing the lack of 
profit mainly to the excessive competition carried on. 
This competition has led to the companies conceding 
extraordinary powers to agents, among these being 
authority to issue policies, by which means the companies 
are often induced to assume risks that they would have 
declined had they been submitted to the head office. He 
thought all policies should be issued from the head office, 
the agents having authority to issue ad-interim receipts 
binding the risks temporarily. The “diagnosis” of the 
disease was correct as far as it went, but the remedy sug- 
gested is one that will not commend itself to agents gen- 
erally. They already complain that the head offices inter- 
fere too much with matters of purely local interest, affirm- 
ing that the agent on the scene is better qualified to judge 
of the character of a risk than the officers of the com- 
pany, who have never seen it. They will be reluctant to 
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surrender any authority they now have, especially if their 
commissions are to be reduced in conformity with the 
plan now under consideration, Mr. Hare is an intelligent 
underwriter and a careful student of everything pertaining 
to the business ; what he says as the result of his deliber. 
ations is worthy the attention of all interested. Other 
phases of the fire insurance problem were presented in a 
manner that indicated much care and thought, and, on the 
whole, the meeting was instructive and entertaining. Our 
readers will find that we have given a very full report of 
this interesting convention. The salient parts of every 
address delivered and an intelligent sketch of the proceed- 
ings are presented, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





‘Convention of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


Tue Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest held its sixteenth 
annual session in the Methodist Church block in Chicago, on Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week. 

On the call of the roll Wednesday morning, the following named gentle- 
men were present : 


A. J. B. Abbey, San Antonio, Tex.; E. L. Allen, Erie, Pa.; H. C. Alverson, 
Des Moines, Ia.; H. F. Atwood, Rochester, N. Y.; F. A. Bacon, St. Louis, Mo., 
J. F. Bates, Dubuque, Ia.; J. B. Bennett, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. P. Black, Chicago, 
Ii; I. S. Blackwelder, Chicago, Ill.; Chas, E. Bliven, Toledo, O.; R. M. Buck- 
man, Chicago, IIl.; M. J. Burns, Ottumwa, Ia.; D. W. Burrows, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Eugene Carey, Chicago, Ill.; Chas. H. Case, Chicago, Ill.; Jas. H. Caswell, 
Chicago, Ill.; Thos. S. Chard, Chicago, Ill; W. G. Chittenden, Chicago, IIl.; 
George C. Clarke, Chicago, Ill.; H. Clarkson, Topeka, Kan.; W. B. Cornell, 
eRe Il.; W. A. Cormany, Fort Scott, Kan.; Ralph Crable, Evanston, II1.; 
R. S. Critchell, Chicago, Ill.; W.D. Crooke, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Cunningham, 
Chicago, Ill.; T. R. Daniel, Oshkosh, Wis.; J. T. Dargar, Dallas, Tex.; Jas. M. 
De Camp, Cincinnati, O.; Holger De Roode, Chicago, Ill; D. T. Devin, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Jacob C. Dietz, Anamosa, Ia.; Jasper M. Dresser, Lafayette, Ind.; H. 
C. Eddy, Chicago, Ill.; W. G. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill.; J. G. Finnie, Louisville, 
Ky.; Theo. D. Foljambe, Chicago, Ill.; W. F. Fox, Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Free- 
man, Chicago, Ill.; B. W. French, Chicago, Ill.; Chas. L. French, Jacksonville, 
Ill.; J. C. Griffiths, Madison, Wis.; C. C. Griswold, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. B. 
Hall, Chicago, Ill.; Geo. W. Hall, St. Paul, Minn.; John C. Hall, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. F. Hauxhurst, Detroit, Mich.; Geo. W. Hayes, Milwaukee, Wis.; Her- 
bert C. Hill, Minneapolis, Minn.; Edwin Hillyer, Chicago, Ill.; H. H. Hobbs, 
Chicago, IIl.; James L. Holden, Chicago, IIl.; Isaac W. Holman, Boston, Mass.; 
E. A. samy = Jackson, Mich.; John Howley, Chicago, Ill; Wm.°L. Jones, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; C. W. Kibbee, St. Paul, Minn.; Milo E. Lawrence, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. O. Lee, Chicago, Ill.; T, W. Letton, Chicago, Ill.; Edwin C. 
Lewis, Chicago, Ill.; W. J. Littlejohn, St. Joseph, Mo.; W. R. Lyman, New 
Orleans, La.; Geo. M. Lyon, Chicago, Ill.; A. H. Main, Madison, Wis.; L. S. 
McMillan, Chicago, Ill.; Nicholas C. Miller, New York, N. Y.; E. V. Munn 
Beloit, Wis.; J. M. Newberger, —. Ind.; H. A. Nolte, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Rogers Porter, Chicago, Ill.; C. W. Potter, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. P. Redfield, 
Chicago, Ill.; Geo. E. Redfield, Chicago, Ill.; W. F. Ross, Davenport, Ia.; "a 
T. Rothermel, Detroit, Mich.; H. M. Russell, Chicago, Ill.; L. H. Salomon, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; W. H. Seiders, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. A. Simonds, Chicago. Ill.; T. 
H. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; A. W. Spalding, Chicago, Ill.; H. J. Straight, Chicago, 
Ill.; H. S. Tiffany, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. Trembor, Freeport, Ill.; Thos. Under- 
wood, Chicago, Iil.; H. S. Vail, Chicagu, Ill.; F. C. Wheeler, Chicago, IIl.; J. 
M. Whitehead, Chicago, IIl.; J. L. Whitlock, Chicago, Ill.; A. Williams, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. O. Wilson, Chicago, Ill.; Con. Witkowsky, Chicago, III. 


W. R. Lyman, president of the Crescent Insurance Company of New 
Orleans and president of the Underwriters Associztion of the South, and 
Clarence Low, deputy assistant manager of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe in the Southern department, were received as delegates from 
the South and escorted to the platform. Each made a few remarks on 
the condition of affairs at the South, expressing the belief that business 
prospects there were brighter than ever before. 

The report of the executive committee recommended for membership 
H. T. Lamey, special agent of the British America Insurance Company ; 
S. D. Andrews, special agent of the Sun Fire Office; J. S. McCleur, 
compact manager, Kansas City; George G. Williams, special agent of 
the Commercial Union; H. P. Gray, special agent of the New York 
Underwriters Agency ; H. N. Wood, special agent of the North British 
and Mercantile ; G.C. Newman, State agent of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe ; C. L, Whittemore, special agent of the Connecticut Insur- 








ance Company; E. M. Hitchcock, special agent of the American Insur 
ance Company of Philadelphia, and G. M. Lovejoy, special agent of the 
German-American. 

The report was adopted and the gentlemen delared elected. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts of $1,276.11, and expenditures 
of $1,209 63, leaving a balance in the treasury of $66.48. 

The librarian reported the library to be in a flourishing condition, 
Numerous volumes of annual reports had been added, together with 
five old and rare volumes of The Law Journal, and Walford’s Cyclopedia 
the two latter donated by Messrs. Hines and Walford. ‘ 

The President then read the following address : 


PRESIDENT WHITLOCK’'S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION—Recognizing the importa 
attach to these annual gatherings, and the benefits » Be dative trom thien te = 
interchange of kindly greetings, and the discussion of important subjects relating 
to our profession, I wish to assure you at once that I shall take no advantage a 
the position I have the honor to occupy as an officer of your association by tee. 
passing upon the time and patience of yourselves and the honored guests who are 
to address you with any extended remarks, 

In considering for a few moments the “situation” of fire underwriting, doubt. 
less it will be more profitable to us to consider what we can do for its improvement 
than to review the past. The record is familiar to you all. The smoke from the 
ruins of more than $100,000,000 worth of property annihilated by fire since we last 
met, has scarcely passed from your sight. Here and there along the line appear to 
your view the wrecks of insurance companies that have fallen within the past year 
to the number of half a dozen or more. Doubtless many of those would have been 
represented on this floor to-day had they not sought to climb the royal road to suc- 
cess in some other than the orthodox way. To review scenes of desolation and 
ruin, while profitable to us, is not pleasant. ‘‘ What is written, is written,” and 
many of us would have been happier on this, the occasion of the sixteenth arinual 
meeting of our association, had we written less in many cases; happier if we had 
obeyed the dictates of our better judgment and conformed to better rates and 

ractices, whether we received the unanimous co-operation of our associates or not, 

f, however, the past has afforded us any hints which will enable us to avoid the 
pitfalls that have ensnared the less fortunate of our competitors, and prepared us to 
apple more ably in future with the great problems which constantly present 
themselves in connection with fire underwriting, we sh«ll probably agree with that 
facetious writer who has said, ‘‘ Experieace keeps a good school.” We might add, 
however, that the tuition is rather dear. 

One of the most difficult of these problems is this: How can we arrest the 
enormous waste by fire, the annual increase of which is out of all proportion to the 
increase of values? ‘This is to be solved in the face of State legislation which en- 
courag’s inc’ndiarism, and in spite of the failure of State and municipal authorities 
to enact and enforce stringent laws governing the construction of buildings. We 
fail to find any other solution of this all-important question than this: To interest 
ard enlighten the people in matters pertaining to fires and fire insurance. 

None are so well qualified fr this task as the underwriters themselves; none 
have so good means of communication at their command. The quiet and sanctity 
of the epee office, and the dignity and deliberation of their conventions are very 
favorable to the formulation of theories, but | fail to find record of any organized 
or yet proposed plan f r the dissemination of the knowledge they have acquired 
by years of observation and study. 

It has been affirmed that tne local agent is responsible for more of the increasing 
fire waste than any other element. This we believe does him gross injustice. 
Let us place the responsibility just where it belongs, viz., with the companies them- 
selves. Professionally viewed, the local agent is just what the companies have 
made him. The principal lesson they have sought to enforce upon his attention 
has been to get business, and well has he learned it, and reasoning from conclu- 
sion to promises, we might almost be pardoned for inferring that the instructions 
of some companies read after the fashion of the advice of the worthy Quaker to his 
son, who was about to leave the parental roof to seek his fortune in a distant city, 
which advice runs thus: ‘‘My son, get money; honestly if thee can, but—get 
money,” or in their own vernacular thus: ‘‘Send us business. We are not ex- 
tremely particu!ar about matters of such minor importance as rates, commissions, 
forms of policy, cancellation of policies, ro rata, when short rates should prevail, 
insuring vacant dwellings, including policy fee with the premium, approving small 
barn risks, whether good dwellings accompany or not, giving permit for unlimited 
insurance, approving $100 dwelling risks for five goo for a premium of $1.50, 
permitting $5 charge for postage when the actual expenditure has not exceeded 
twenty-five cents, permitting charge in monthly account for special service when no 
such service has*been rendered, etc., etc.” Encouraged by a license broad as this, 
and by the reflection that his responsibility ceases when the policy is written and 
the commission in his pocket, a local agent must be more than human who does 
not accept some business which cannot receive the sanction of his better judgment, 
or who will not accept from over-anxious and not over-conscientious policyseekers 
some risks that will not bear a more critical survey than that which is made from 
the office chair. 

The agent probably observes that each succeeding semi-annual statement of 
such a corporation shows it net surplus becoming beautifully less, but the deprecia- 
tion in government bonds, stocks and other securities explains this fact to his satis- 
faction, nor does the true inwardness of the situation dawn upon him until the news 
comes to him over the wires that his free-and-go-easy company has passed into the 
hands of a receiver or.reinsured in some company represented by a rival agent. 

With local agents, as with officers of companies, there is occasionally one to be 
found who will spend more time in looking for technicalities which will give him 
some shadow of an excuse for deviating from the rules and regulations governing 
the association to which he may have pledged himself to be loyal, than he will to 
find a reason for their closer observance. But, as a class, the local agents are quite 
as true in the discharge of their obligations to each other, and do as much for 
promotion of that mutual confidence which is the key-stone of all associations, as 
do those occupying positions higher in the profession. Taking into consideration 
the obstacles with which he is obliged to contend, and the fact that his interests are 
apparently antagonistic to those of the companies which he represents, it 1s 4 matter 
of surprise that he has rendered them as efficient service as they are pleased to 
credit him with. 

While, as a rule, the companies have always held in high esteem and shown 
great consideration to the faithful local agent, it remains for them to give some 
more tangible proof of their appreciation, and at the same time pave the way for 
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the serving of their own best interest by making his interests identical with their 

Give him a liberal contingent interest in the net earnings of his agency, 
after deducting losses and necessary a also a fair commission to defray 
running expenses, and you will have esta lished one of the best fire preventives the 
world ever known. Old and dilapidated buildings that have long outlived 
their usefulness, idle and unprofitable manufactories, and unsalable stocks of mer- 
chandise will no longer find a ready market by way of the underwriter. Every ap- 

t for insurance as well as the property upon which insurance is desired will 
receive personal and thorough investigation by the agent to whom the application 
jsmade. He will be among the foremost in the community in which he resides to 
encourage wise and stringent building laws, and the adoption and maintenance of 
every practical appliance for the extinguishing of fire. e will be interested in en- 
lightening the people in every way possible in regard to fires and fire insurance. 
Through his influence many of the insurance journals that now came to our offices 
weekly and monthly, freighted with so much valuable information, will find their 
way to the counting room of the merchant and manufacturer and the home of the 


mechanic, as well as the sanctum of the legislator, Proportionately to the influence 


and popularity of the local agent will public opinion be changed, until it will be 


ible to obtain legislation as favorable to the underwriter as to the policy- 


Thai many perplexities will arise in adjusting the details of the contingent com- 
mission plan of compensation to agents, cannot be denied, but that they cannot all 
be solved and the plan made in every way practical, I am not willing to concede. 
However, those and other important features of the subject, I will leave to be con- 
sidered in your hearing by a learned and much honored member of our profession 
who has given it much thought, and has kindly consented to address you especially 

the subject of ‘‘ Contingent Commissions to Agents.” 

But, gentlemen, a copartnership formed between the company and local agent, 
having for its object the furtherance of their common interests and the preservation 
of property, would scarcely be complete were the third party—the policyholder— 

uded from the union. When there shali be a complete unification of the inter- 


esis of those three parties, fire underwriting in this country will have established ° 


itself on a foundation so broad and firm that it will stand undisturbed forever. 

In this country all legislation that in 7" way relates to the subject of fire insurance 
is aimed at the insurance companies, No attention is given to making wholesome 
laws that would tend to decrease incendiarism and selene the loss by fire, as well 
as the cost of insurance to the minimum. What the legislators of France have 
done for her people in these matters must be done for the people of this country by 
the fire underwriters themselves, if such protection be secured to them at all. 

By the civil code of France, any damage to others caused by the act of man 
must be repaired by the person by whom the injury was caused. Everyone is re- 

nsible for damage caused by his act, whether by his negligence or imprudence. 

e houses in Paris are usually divided into apartments, and there are generally 
many residents or tenants in each building. The tenant is responsible for loss 
caused by fire unless he proves that it happened by accident or superior force or by 
fault of construction, or that the fire was communicated from an adjoining house. 
Ifthere are several tenants, all are equally responsible for the fire unless they can 
prove that it originated in the apartment of any one of them, in which case he alone 
shall be held liable. The presumption of law is that the fire was caused by the 
tenant, and the burden of proof is in the tenant to show that it comes within the ex- 

tions noted above. 
“ he same rule of liability applies where the fire communicates from an adjoining 
use, 
_ The companies insure against the loss of property of the insured and against his 
liability to pay for the loss of neighboring property. They also insure the goods 
and furniture of the tenant, and insure him against the liability to compensate other 
tenants and against the liability to pay for the loss of the building. 

The rate charged for this contingent liability varies from one-third to one-half 
the rate of the regular insurance. Thus, the amount of the. policies is very large, 
while the premiums or rates are proportionately small, but the amount of loss which 

company is called upon to pay is qeneraly a small portion of the amount in- 


We are indebted to a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR for the following figures: 
ntage of loss to sums insured in France for ten years ending Sosnatben 1884, 
was but one and one-half, while the per cent of loss to premiums received by the 
French fire insurance companies for the same period was but a fraction over three. 
For the same period, according to figures furnished by The Chronicle and other 
carefully prepared tables, the fire loss in the United States to sums insured was 
over four and one-half per cent, and the percentage of loss to premiums received, 
about sixty-three per cent. 

That the fire waste and cost of insurance in this country could be reduced to the 
minimum as in France during the next decade, it is not reasonable to suppose. 
Our country has been of such rapid growth, and the attention of the people so lit- 
tle given to the construction of buildings as to their fire-resisting qualitics, that 
— years must necessarily elapse before we can expect to have the physical con- 
Do of our structures average anything like those of the older cities and villages 
a, But if the insurance companies would embody in their policies of in- 
. nity provisions similar in their application to the law of France, that protects 

€ interests of the people and her indemnity corporations alike, we believe it not 
senmsonable to conclude that in connection with the other fire preventive we 

ave suggested, the fire waste of this country could be reduced within the next ten 
ard jm amount equal to one-fourth of what it has been for the past ter years, 
bo would aggregate the sum of $110,000,000, besides reducing the cost of in- 
non to the people in amount equal to twenty per cent of the sums paid for ia- 
Pee ce during the past ten years, which would aggregate $132,000,000, making a 

I a the people in ten years of the enormous sum of $242,000,000. 
would. justing our policies of insurance to meet the emergency of the hour, I 
hs not suggest any radical action, but in language that coud be readily 
a by all, would provide that in event of loss under any policy of indem- 
pat LK y the ascertained loss should equal or exceed fifty per cent of the sum in- 

O an be less than roo per cent, the insured should bear ten per cent of the 
rent me when the ascertained loss should equal 100 per cent of the sum insured, 
The o € assured not to receive more than thirty-five per cent of the total insurance. 

Peration of such a rule would be to remove every incentive to over-insurance, 
: advantage of full insurance would be secured, though the policyholder 
oon for he event collect from the company to exceed eighty-five per cent of the 
in the which he is insured, due allowance having been made for such provision 

U consideration paid to the company. 

pon giving the matter careful consideention, I think you will conclude with me 
on application of such a rule would work no special hardship toanyone. The 

: — god the wholesale merchant would soon find some way of adjusting 
oomph credits to meet the requirements of the insurance companies. 
fess laws that exist in some States for the encouragement of incendia- 

g make it obligatory upon every applicant seeking insurance on build- 





ings, to fill out a carefully prepared application furnished him by the company, 
and not grant insurance to exceed sixty-five per cent of the value of the peg 
as set forth by the assured in the application and subscribed to by him. Thi 
would not be as heroic treatment of the matter as the underwriters have recently 
ar eee for the people of New Hampshire, but I think it would be the means ot 

ringing about a repeal of the valued policy law, that has been the means of de- 
pleting the wealth of a number of States and brought hardship and distress to so 
mary worthy citizens. At no time in the history of fire insurance in this country 
has there been greater necessity for prompt and heroic action on i of the 
insurance companies—action that will tend to decrease the great ann waste 
fire in their own interest as well as that of the people. And I believe you wi 
agree with me that there has never been a time when united action on the part of 
the underwriters for wholesome reforms could be more easily secured than now. 
There are always some to be found who are not quite satisfied with the plans on 
which the majority unite, but there is greater union among the companies to-day 
than ever before. There was never more confidence manifested or more brotherly 
feeling existing among those who constitute the great right arm of the companies 
—the field men—than now. Never in the history of riting have we so 
many intelligent sy? yn local agents as now, the majority of whom will 
be found ready to tall into line and help carry to victory any important reform 
that the c mpanies may inaugurate. At no time have we had more or bet- 
ter equipped State board qevoulena. or has their influence for good been more 
thoroughly recognized and appropriated than now. Our State boards, working in 
conjunction with the compact associations that have jurisdiction in so many places in 
the territory covered by this association, have accomplished a work great in its 
importance to the insurance companies and the people. That the assets of the 
insurance companies have not been depleted to a greater extent than they have 
during the past two or three years is due more to the valiant and thoughtful service 
rendered by our State boards and compact associations than to any other cause, 
Much credit is due to those who have been specially charged with the organization 
of compacts for the wisdom they have shown in the selection of localities in which 
they have been put in operation, and for the number of efficient underwriters they 
have been able to bring to their aid as —e of the several offices. 

There are a few companies, | am aware, think the expense of cro | 
the compact system too great for the benefits derived, but I believe if they wil 
carefully analyze alt the facts relating to it, that they will be agreeably surprised at 
the result and accord to it in the future their hearty support, at“least until some- 
thing better shall have been presented to take its place. 


OBITUARY. 


Seldom do we meet in our present capacity an unbroken band. Seldom that 
one or more vacant chairs do not remind us ‘*In the midst of life we are in 
death.” 

Col. Thomas W. Johnson, State agent for Illinois of the Sun Fire Office of 
England, departed this life Sept. 8, 1884. Born Nov. 30, 1838, at Marshall, Mich., 
he resided in his native town continuously until August 4, 1861, when he enlisted in 
the Second Michigan Cavalry, aud was given the rank of second lieutenant. He 
was accounted one of Michigan's bravest sons, and went thro every rank to 
that of colonel, being promoted each time for efficiency and bravery. He was 
mustered out of service August 29, 1865, having through one hundred bat- 
tles and gained a record of which any soldier might be proud. 

In 1873 he entered the employ of the Agricultural Insurance Coupiee of 
Watertown, N. Y., as special agent and adjuster in the Northwest. e soon 

ained an enviable reputation in the profession for his knowledge of insurance 
Ea. His clear and judicial mind seemed able to grasp and unravel the knottiest 
problems, and his opinions were much sought after. 

He had often faced death unflinchingly amid the roar of musketry and the whiz- 
zing of leaden hail, but death, the t , who severs the tenderest domes- 
tic ties with a relentless hand, sought him in his _o- home, and the places which 
once knew him know him no more. Universally beloved where he lived as boy 
and man, he was borne to the grave followed by of mourning and sympathizing 
friends. Removed from earth in the pane of his manhood by an inscrutable 
Providence, he has left to mourning friends consoling memories of a brave and 
noble life, and a Christian hope of reunion where d hath no dominion. 

While the nation mourns a hero dead, death has found another shining mark. 
Another eminent member of our fraternity has joined ‘‘the innumerable caravan, 
which moves to that mysterious realm where each must take his chamber in the 
silent halls of death.” George T. Hope has gone down to the ne full of years 
and honors. He became identified at a very early age with the fire insurance busi- 
ness, being made secretary ef the Jefferson Fire Insurance Company of New 
York when but twenty years of age. Had he lived, he would have passed his 
fiftieth year as an officer of insurance companies on the 4th of August last. He 
was the first secretary of the Continental Insurance Co: y of New York. Four 
years after his election he was chosen president of the company, which position he 
occupied at the time of his death. During the thirty years of his identification with 
this company, he was a model of diligence to all in hisemploy. He was a man of 
marked originality and mane convictions, yet uniformly affable and approach- 
able. He wasa director of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, 
and became widely known as the originator and promoter of the New York safety 
fund law, which a for a reserve fund a unforeseen losses. Always an 
active member of the New York Board of U iters, he twice became its — 
dent, and served as chairman of the executive committee of the National 
of Fire Underwriters. He was also a member of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. Ambitious for his company, he lived to see the full fruition of his 
hopes. His was a grand and busy life. Strong, earnest, manly, pure, he has gone 
to his reward. He was as active in religious as in secular matters, and died as he had 
lived, a devout ard hopeful Christian. It had been his wish, often expressed, that 
he might die at the close of day, and with the setting sun. His wish was gratified. 
The last rays of the setting sun lighted the room when came to him the dawning 
of an eternal and the closing of his earthly day. He fell asleep ‘like one who 
wraps the drapery of his couch around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

7> the Tenth y abe) Meeting of Our Association :—Fellow members and guests 
we bid you a hearty welcome, with the hope that the bonds of a 
which bind us now may never diminish, but strengthen with our years, till, thoug 
soft as silken cords, they shall hold us like bands of steel. Let us remember that 
ours is a noble profession, calling forth as sterling qualities of head.and heart as 
any pursuit in inte. Let us bear in mind also that our field is broad enough for all. 
Its growth keeps pace with the spread of civilization. Wherever the hum of manu- 
facture is heard, wherever commerce spreads her white winged sails, fire insurance 
bas become an acknowledged —- With sentiments as broad as our field of 
action, let us pursue our calling ‘‘ With malice towards none and charity for all.’ 
It is said that Alexander the Great bore on his forehead an ugly scar received in 
battle. A celebrated artist painting his portrait, sketched him leaning on his 
elbow, his finger covering the scar ; so should true friendship cover with the finger of 
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charity a brother's defects, leaving revealed only the good and the beautiful. 

Friendship is not a summer flower ; it blooms in all seasons. It is nourished by 

the gentle dews of heaven, and the storms and tempests which uproot the plants 

of shallower growth cause it to throw out foundations deeper and stronger, and to 

= —_ tendrils about the object by which it is supported and which it shields and 
autifies. 


J. Montgomery Hare, one of the managers of the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Company, then read the annual address, which treated of “A 
Diagnosis and a New Treatment,” slightly condensed. It was as follows : 


A DIAGNOSIS AND A NEW TREATMENT. 


Let us diagnose the present situation and see if we can what is the cause of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the business. It is the determination to keep increasing 
our premium income, to hold our own in the agency, that swells the losses. It is the 
bad effect upon the local agent of a competing company readily accepting that 
which we refuse that makes us hesitate to order a risk off our books, and induces us 
to carry what our judgment does not approve. In England no agent represents 
more than one company, and they carry all his lines which they approve, and rein- 
sure among each other the amounts in excess of what they deem prudent; if such 
a plan was the custom here many of our troubles would be removed. At present 
the good business on our books is too often made to carry the poor, our rates are 
not properly gauged to the hazard, the small A or B building with one tenant pays 
part of the premium which should be charged the building of large area with a 
number of tenants. The risks protected by police supervision, competent fire de- 
partments and adequate water supply carry those not so protected. The yearly 
risks are made to carry those written for terms of over one year. The mercantile 
and dwelling risks are made to provide profits, out of which are paid losses arising 
from manufacturing hazards. If the rates charged for a risk where there is seventy- 
five or eighty per cent of insurance to value, are properly fixed, then in those many 
cases where similar risks are insured for but fifty to sixty per cent of value, we charge 
for the latter an inadequate premium. We permit full or over-insurance, offering 
actually a reward for carelessness and incendiarism, and ——e any induce- 
ment to the insured to honestly care for his property. We suffer from excessive 
taxation and onerous legislation—the work of our State legislators, who, having no 
thorough knowlegge of the business and calling in no expert aid, proceed to burden 
us with taxes, and to provide contracts for us to issue, which we, one of the parties 
to them, have no voice in framing. Our plan of allowing local agents to at once 
issue policies on manufacturing risks without first submitting them to the head 
office, often proves unprofitable both to the agent and the company he represents. In 
certain of our States and Territories our rates are not sufficiently high when com- 
sees with those of places where from milder climate, older settlement or less moral 

azard, the number of fires is less. 

There are many other disorders from which we suffer, but those I have referred to, 
remedied by the new treatment which I have to propose, will, I think, make our 
stockholders and head offices smile with contentment and satisfaction, and place the 
business of insurance on a higher plane; as it is at present, we often wince at the 
taunts of the critics who say we bet on chance and gamble on losses. 

I fully believe that — of our representatives in our halls of legislation vote for 
the valued policy bills which are being forced upon us, to make the underwriters 
take some steps to prevent incendiarism, either intentional or otherwise, by making 
the insured a coinsurer with the companies—not in sympathy at all with the sen- 
timent row so popular, of anything to beat corporations or capital, they vote in 
such a way as for the time to so classify themselves. bey argue that if the compa- 
nies are forced to pay the amount for which they issue their policies, they will for 
their own protection make rules or issue contracts which will provide that in no 
event shall there be any inducement to realize on an insurance policy. While our 
legislators are trying to enact laws which force us to offer inducements to incen- 
diarism and carelessness, perhaps, it would be well to call their attention to some 
provisions of the French code. Article 1386 of that code provides, ‘‘ The landlord 
ofa ene is responsible for the damages caused by its destruction when caused 
by a want of maintaining it or of imperfection in the construction."” Article 1721, 
‘* If any loss arises from a default or imperfection in the premises let on rent, the 
landlord must indemnify the tenants.” Article 1733, ‘‘ The tenant is responsible 
for all —— arising from a fire, unless he can prove that the fire was the conse- 
quence of a fortuitous event, or of an imperfection in the construction of the build- 
ing, or that the fire was communicated from a neighboring property." Article 
1734, ‘‘ If the building is inhabited by several tenants, all of them are jointly respons- 
ibie and each for all, unless they can prove that the fire originated on the premises 
ot one of them, in which case he alone is responsible ; or unless some of them can 
prove that the fire could not have begun on their premises, in which case they have 
no responsibility.” This last article was afterwards modified as follows: ‘‘ If there 
are several tenants, they are all responsible for the fire proportionally to the value 
of the part of the premises occupied by each of them.”’ In addition to the climatic 
causes which explain to some extent our abnormally high loss ratio when compared 
with other countries, the bad construction of our buildings in the absence of proper 
building laws and their enforcement, we have as the greatest cause of the frequent 
fires the carelessness of the American people, 

Now, the way to cure this is to make those responsible suffer by them—the best 
citizen wiil have a better risk for this. The best proof is our own feelings ; if com- 
pelled to leave our dwelling-house or our store, is not our anxiety lessened if it is 
wholly insured, and if our policy by chance expires and is not renewed for a few 
days, do we not keep a close eye on that dwelling or store until we have again the 
protection of a fire insurance policy? To secure this watchful care let us provide 
that on each $100 of hazard the assured shall have $20 at his ownrisk. If we 
could fix values at the time the insurance was accepted we could accomplish this 
by retusing to permit more than this proportion, but this is obviously impossible. 

Personal property varies in price from day to day to such an extent as to make 
any valuation simply delusiyve. In the case of real property no reliable value could 
be made without calling in experts, which would so seriously increase the cost of 
fire insurance as to cause more ope at our rates of premiums than the 
adjustment of values at the time of fire now calls forth. Then, also, as the insur- 
ance may be arranged for months, and in some cases years before the fire occurs, 
the values in that time may have become much shrunken by depreciation from 
various causes. Nothing so much as this coinsurance clause will help us in re- 
— the losses of the country ; it will make each insured, in addition to better 
care of his property, alert to see that building laws are enacted and then still better 


enforced, to see that incendiaries are hunted down and punished. It will be 
mutual insurance on the best plan, and its results will soon enable the companies 
to reduce the rates, 

It has been urged against this plan that it will tend to weaken credit by not 
giving sufficient protection to capital. This can be prevented by the owner divid- 
ing his values so as not to have all exposed to any one fire in cases of large stocks 








— re 
of merchandize; by storing part in separate warehouses, he can reduce the value 
so 


that his contribution will not be a heavy loss for him to bear. 


this will be to reduce the size of our buildings, now, in many cas 


threaten whole blocks in our ciiies and bring upon us 
Attached to this should also be the stipulation taat cack ieleenr 


ance to the amount of eighty cents on the dollar of value, and fai 


shall be a contributor for such deficiency. 


The tendency of 
€S, SO large as to 
al conflegrations 
shall place insur. 
ling to have this 


As at present arranged, we do not deal with equal justice to our cus: i 
the same character of risk in every respect, the cnine class of build ray 


given 


Iding, the same 


description of merchandise, the same efficiency in the fire depart 
quacy of water supply, and the customer who insures sixty ous on ihe d ila 
as against the one who insures eighty cents on the dollar, will pay twentyve 


per cent less rate. The merchant whose rate is one per 


. cent i 
sixty per cent of a stock valued at $100,000 will, as against his sgl _ 


the same rate, but insuring eighty per cent of a stock of the same value 


paying 
Save just 


$200 in premiums each year, and in case of loss, in a large majorit 
will recover the same amount of insurance money from the few -rm hens = 
Need anything further be said to show the necessity of some plan by ‘which this 


flagrant injustice shall be remedied ? 
The reductions made in our term rates are out of all reason. 


of the statements of our companies, as made to the Insurance Dep 
York, shows that the average rate of interest secured on assets 
Taking this as the interest secured on premiums paid in advance f 


An examination 
artment of New 
is 4-8 per cent, 
or long-term in- 


surance and compounding it, we find as follows: If one per cent for i 
a fairly profitable rate, then the rate which stands in work a saehan ah teas 
three years is 62% cents and for one year is 21.91 cents. If we reverse the calcula- 
tion we find if thirty-five cents is as low as you can safely carry a risk for one year 
then the figures to be charged, which stand in proper relation to this, are one per 


cent for three years and 1.59 for five years. 


Have we not been doing some random business in our reduction of rates to 
secure business for longer terms than one year? I think the figures so show. 

In addition to this enormous discount allowed for term risks there are other 
reasons why it is objectionable. You take a building, the surroundings of which 
may be unexceptional at the time of insuring and the applicant in every way de- 
sirable, but what may these be at the end of three or five years? You may find 
the risk in that lapse of time has no resemblance whatever to the one you accepted 
and yet, in case of loss, you pay for it rather than to contest in the courts, Still 
we go on doing the business to the extent of nearly one-half of our premiums, and 
our statements, as a result, show higher average rates to mislead us. * * # 

Why not adopt the rule in force in England for deductions on risks taken for 
long terms? Two-year risks there are taken for two premiums, less 2% per cent; 
three-year risks for three premiums, less five per cent; four-year risks for four 
premiums, less 7% per cent; five-year risks for five premiums, less ten per cent, 


which is just a fair allowance for the use of the money. 


Our remedy for increased taxation in any town, city, county or State is a per- 
centage to be added to the rate to more than fully cover this tax, whether it bea 
specific one or a percentage; this should be in such shape that it shows it is col- 


lected because of the tax, by an indorsement on the policy that $ 


cecce is charged 


because of excessive taxation. Every policy, if this plan be followed, will bea 
strong influencer of public sentiment on the subject. 1 think this is very much pre- 
ferable to a withdrawal or ceasing to do business, as this plan causes us to lose 
business, which the other will not, if done through the action of the local 


board. 


Mr. Hine’s tables show that, instead of our losses increasing, they have de- 
creased, that while the average loss to risks in force for twenty-four years was fifty- 
two cents on the $100, for the year 1883 it was forty-eight cents on the $100, Car- 
rying on this table to include last year’s business we find that in 1884 we wrote 
$9,736,329,252, on which the losses were $48,946,331, which shows a ratio of fifty 
cents on the $100, being only an increase over the relative proportion of amount 
written to loss paid of $1,957,853, not an extraordinary increase certainly and giv- 
ing no great cause of anxiety. Now this has been a very comforting discovery to 
me, as it shows that we are not nearly so reckless a people as is generally supposed. 
It is very misleading to take the losses to premiums received as the evidence of an 


increase of the buining ability of the country. 


What we suffer from, therefore, at the present time, is that our rates are not 
sufficiently high, and a comparison of those now charged with those current dur- 
ing National Board times, i think, will prove this. For the State of Illinois the 
minimum rate of the National Board for brick or stone stores on preferred stocks 
in B. buildings was 1.15, in B. C. buildings was 1.25, in C. buildings was 1.40, 
this with one floor occupied. Can you show to-day any such rates as these 
charged? Let us make such comparisons with our special hazard rates. It 
must be with the Illinois State board rates for places without fire departments 
or water supply, as I have no other at hand; therefore the difference will not 
be so marked and so favorable to my view of the subject, but still will answer my 


ar pone : \ 
(I quote only rates for C. buildings, so as not to go into too great details.) 

















Illinois State 

Board Rates. 
Breweries ..ccccccssccceccoce Peccecoseccesoscesce 1.75 
Malt kilns entirely brick or iron......--.---+----- 25 cents less 
Drug stores (retail)..... eccccccccece esenceoessee 1.50 
Drug stores (wholesale)........ Ssveceeccessocces 2.50 
Furniture factories—standard ......++----- coccee 3-50 
Glass WOTKS. ..cccvecccccccscces bs weeisebueesyen 2.00 
Hub spoke factorieS...........ceeseeeeeeeceeeees 5.00 
Linseed oil mills ......cccccccccecccccccccsceces 2.50 
Livery stables........-+.... eo cccccesseces osccce 2.50 
Lumber yards.........seeeeeee- Avecvoncoseoseee I-50 
Paper mills (rag)........... Coccncccesooess coecee 2.25 
Planing mills—standard............---+- eeedeene 4.50 





National 
Board Rates. 








——e—— 


I will not weary you by quoting further. While some of the risks in the pry 


not quoted, such as rolling mills and nail works, are rated the sam 


as a rule there will be found as much difference on all this if put in ee ‘ 


us more than the ten per cent we want to add to our profit rates. 


e in both taril 


as will give 


is that we shall have prepared for each hazard a schedule of charges based on 8 
Tiencias: in this way we shall do exact er meggh 
ble, and it 


minimum, charging for 


risk and offer an inducement to our customers to improve their hazar 
perience with those already in operation in the West has been favora’ 
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better construction and places our rates on a more exact basis. 
Hitherto the system of schedule rating has been tried in some cases, but when it 
has failed, it has been from the complex character of the schedule rather than from 
tem itself. 
felt io se welling house to the aeons | mill or wood-worker, we should give 
credit for good construction and charge for deficiencies, promoting that class of 
construction and that arrangement in manufacturing risks which our experience 
reduces the danger of fire. Ours is nota charitable business except as its 
results protect those who otherwise would be left penniless ; we are in the business 
for the profit that can be made from it, but as good citizens, it should be both our 
duty and our leasure to advance the interests of our fellow countrymen by meas- 
ures which, while enabling us to do that for which our capital is invested, will also 
is end. 
oe find a low grade of risks we should charge for them higher rates, and 
this will force improvement of hazards which will tend to reduce the entire losses of 
2 nr mass of people don’t recognize how serious this loss is in its conse- 
quences to the welfare of the nation; let us keep it before them on all occasions. 

Both agents and companies now are the losers because of the custom of issuing 
policies on special hazards without first submitting them to the head office ; the 

t, because if canceled afterwards, the customer is disturbed and the risk pos- 
sibly goes to another agent—the company, because if the policy had not been 
feoed but the risk merely submitted, they would have felt freer to have refused, and 
thus escape a possible loss. It would be a much better plan to have such risks 
covered by an ad-interim receipt, the premium paid and an agreement that it could 
be canceled on twenty-four hours’ notice to the assured at the wish of the ome. 
If this course was followed the office could consult with the field men as to the risk, 
in many cases could survey it, and if accepted, could suggest a form of policy with 
much benefit to all concerned. 

In England even agents at the largest agencies do not issue policies on any 
class of , they are all issued at the head office. Agents are permitted to 
issue interim receipts protecting the assured for a period not exceeding thirty days, 
the insured paying the full premium or a deposit on account thereof. Should the 
head office decline to issue a policy, the agent is at once advised and he returns to 
the insured the amount paid, less premium for the time the office is on the risk. 
Competition has caused great looseness in our ways—is it not time to cry halt and 
see if we are not going too fast ? 

Inclosing I wish to urge upon you the thought that reform cannot be effected in 
our business without co-operation ; it is only by conferring together on our mutual 
interests that we can accomplish any satisfactory results. There is an ill-founded 
idea that combinations of underwriters work an injury to the people, but this is 
false; no steps were ever taken which have resulted in improvements to the char- 
acter of building from a fire insurance standpoint that were not the result ofa 
union of action of the companies. P 

The public can rely upon new companies entering the field and reducing rates, 
when these have proved so high as to show extraordinary profit. Let us, there- 
fore, strive to improve our methods, and in so doing show our customers that in 
making a fair profit we are only giving them sure indemnity and reducing the 
dangers of fire in which their business involves them. 

To you, as the leading association of the country of special agents, much credit 
is due—see to it that you hold in proper regard your responsibilities. While you 
cannot of yourselves effect reform such as I have attempted to show necessary, you 
have, through ee State associations and your influence with your companies, 
opportunities which will tend largely towards that end. 


H, P. Hubbell, State agent of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, followed with a paper on ‘‘ Loss Cycles in Insurance,” 
from which we extract : 


LOSS CYCLES IN INSURANCE. 


As the earth's magnetism undergoes a periodical change—of eleven or twelve 
years—the earth's electricity follows a similar course, for one is but a manifestation 
of the other. Now, from what has been said, we learn that there is a storm cycle 
of eleven or twelve years, which, as a matter of fact, gives us a marine loss cycle of 
a Ouation. That, as a matter of inference, is undoubtedly a lightning loss cycle 

a wind storm, cyclone and tornado loss cycle of like period, so that there but 
remains the consideration of the fire loss cycle, and which, I dare say, is of most 
interest to you. Unfortunately for the purposes of this paper the statistics bearin 
pa the question, at the command of the writer, are exceedingly meagre, and if, 
Ha page the theory is not supported by such an array of facts as would commend 
oa to practical men, it is not because the facts do not exist, but because they are 
~ accessible. I have shown to you that there is a magnetic and electrical maxi- 

lum development every eleven or twelve years. I have also shown that there is a 
oe rainfall every eleven or twelve ——. The effect of these combined 
ae upon vegetation must be apparent. If, for instance, at the maximum period 
oe id have wet and cold summers and at the minimum period dry and hot 
Ha sete a crop that found its highest development in the one period would find 

Owest in the other, and, therefore, it would be subject to a periodic law. Some 
‘tops, like wheat, for instance, seem to find the seasons most suitable for their de- 
yelopment halfway between the maximum and the minimum periods, thus giving a 

“year period, or two short periods within the twelve-year period above alluded to. 
market shown in a remarkable manner by the prices of wheat in the Liverpool 

Insects, that are so injurious to cro 1 iodi 

. ‘ ps, also seem to follow a odic law, notabl 
the locusts, which have a twelve-year cycle. Hence it seems ag wench that on 
every twelve years there is a concurrence of adverse causes throughout the world, 
whether from a series of poor crops or from a series of good crops, causing over- 

uction and glutted markets and uaremunerative prices, which gives to the 
ess or financial world periods of depression, followed by intermediate periods 


of Row parity. 
genow.We find that the fire loss for 1875 was $78,100,000. It then fell below that 
me did not again reach that amount until 188r, just six years afterwards. 


minimum loss year, 1878, was just halfway between these points, and from this 


minimum year to 1884 is six years. On the theory of a twelve-year cycle govern- 
wy a losses, therefore, Iam inclined to think that 1878 was the minimum and 
the maximum year, and I shall expect to see for the next five or six years 
steadily decreasing losses. In seeking for the causes which produce this 
ty, I put but little stress upon the direct effect of the weather. That isto 
Say, that losses resulting from hot and dry seasons do not appreciably affect the 
eral result, for it is possible that a maximum of losses from this cause may fall 
minimum period of general loss. 


J. C, Griffiths, State agent of the Home Insurance Company of New 





York and secretary of the association, then read a paper on ‘‘ Our Re- 
sponsibility.” The following are Mr. Griffiths’ conclusions : 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY. 


It is clearly demonstrated that any reform in the business must be inaugurated 
ne Se companies themselves. To expect any different treatment from the people, 
while the business is conducted as at present, is out of the question, from the v 
fact that the present method of conducting it is father of the evils complained of : 
and we owe a duty to every honest insurer, who is entitled to his insurance at the 
lowest minimum price, as well as our stockholders, to immediately ‘‘ put our house 
in order,” and institute such innovations in the manner of doing the business as 
will eliminate from it the evils complained of, and every step taken by the com- 
panies in this direction will receive the support of every honest insurer, who repre- 
sents, by large odds, the majority of our patrons. 

What, then, is necessary to be done? In the first place, insurance is too easy 
to obtain. What capitalist ever thinks of making a man a loan upon his represent- 
ation of the value of the security? And yet this is what the companies are doing 
every day. To be sure, the companies don’t understand it in this way, agreeing, 
by their contract, to only pay the actual cash value of the property at the time of 
the fire, but since the company, through its agent, has virtually agreed with the 
man as to the value as represented by him, by taking the premium upon the amount, 
it Jay them in very bad odor to wait until after a fire to ascertain what the true 
value of the property was. Nor is it fair for the public tosay: ‘* Your agent should 
have known what the property was worth.” A man endowed with the knowledge 
of the value of all things lived upon the earth a little over thirty years, and he was 
crucified. What would the companies do for local agents if such power was given 
them to-day? Why, we would have Calvaries at every cross-road, and the busi- 
ness would have to be done by the officers of the companies ! 

No, we need some other means of ascertaining the value of the property other 
than the estimation of the assured and the opinion of the agents, whose wledge 
may be in an entirely different direction. While it may not be practical to insist upon 
a detailed estimate of the cost of replacing a building, by two competent builders, 
yet it would be in reason to demand a certificate, under oath, by such, as to the 

resent cash value of the property. Such a precaution is certainly n in all 
tates a See policy laws upon its statutes, and would make such a luxury 
very unpopular. 
to the means of goomaieing the value of personal property, let the applicant 
be compelled to furnish a detailed statement of the quality and kind, with the age of 
each article and cost of same. It appears to me that we exercise the least care of 
all in writing policies upon stocks of merchandise. It is no trouble for a mer- 
chant to get insurance to double the value of his stock, and it is seldom the agent 
him what was the amount of his last inventory and when taken, or whether he 
keeps books of account, for adjusters will testify that they have had many 
losses on stocks to settle where there was not even any correct record of purchases 
and sales ; and as for the last inventory taken, why that is so old that it has become 
defaced by age, or if intact, portions of it are missing, it having been taken on 
scraps of paper! Now, all this illustrates that we are too eager to insure property, 
and do not adopt safe to insure profits to the companies, or for what may be 
for the best interests of assured. If we do not place any value on our policies, we 
cannot expect the people to, and so long as companies will issue policies in this 
free-and-easy way, just so long we may expect no reform, and the business will con- 
tinue to be unprofitable to the companies. 

No policies should be written on stocks of merchandise where the assured does 
not keep books of accounts—at least, showing his purchases and cash and credit sales 
—and where an inventory is not taken at least once a year, a copy of which should 
be furnished the agent under oath, who should supply the company insuring the 

roperty with a certified copy, as well as a statement of the merchant's assets and 

iabilities. If such a showing could be made to the companies, what losses could 
be averted, and how much better it would be for the merchant at large, who 
would be compelled to make such a showing—for he would become acquainted with 
his true condition at least once a year, which now he seldom or ever knows, When 
the value of all property is ascertained in the manner I have described, then no 
company should insure to exceed three-fourths of it. Will some say that these sug- 

estions are not practical? Well, judging from the manner in which the business 
is at present conducted, they would seem not to be; but, gentlemen, if you wish to 
command respect from the world you must be worthy of it, and throw around your- 
selves such safe as prudence demands and such as honest men will respect. 
To expect to e profit out of the business as now conducted is out of the ques- 
tion, and sooner or later you will be compelled to adopt some such reforms as I 
have mentioned, or seek some other business for a livelihood. It may be charged 
that I have been a little too severe in my criticism, but, gentlemen, the patient is 
very sick and needs medicine of more than ordinary strength to revivehim. Let us, 
then, members of the profession, wake up to the sense of our duty ond realize “‘ our 
responsibility.” 

Fred E. Burt, who was to speak on the ‘‘Compact System in Mich- 
igan,” was absent. 

The president then announced the subject for discussion: ‘“ How 
Can Incendiary Loss be Lessened ?” 

Judge Spalding thought that the best way to accomplish this end was 
to limit the insurance to be paid in case of loss to a certain per cent of 
the actual loss. 

The needs of commerce were varied, however, and on that account no 
fixed and invariable rule could be laid down as to what per cent should 
be borne by the assured, Insurance must meet the necessities of com- 
merce by establishing a variable rule according to the nature of the prop- 
erty insured. To say that the company should stand only three-fourths 
of the loss in every case was too rigid.. Another way to limit incendiary 
loss was to have a national bureau of insurance established by Congress, 
a part of the duties of such bureau to be the gathering and arranging of 
statistics relating to the profession, and the formation of experience tables 
which would serve to enlighten the legislatures and secure the passage of 
proper laws. 

T. H. Smith expressed the opinion that if the assured were required to 
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make sworn lists of the property insured at the time of taking out the 
policy, that this would operate as a restraint upon incendiaries, 

Mr, Cost believed that the remedy lay in paying agents by means of a 
contingent commission, thus making his interest identical with that of 
the company, This would make him more watchful of the degree of 
moral hazard. If possible he would like to see a fire commissioner ap- 
pointed in every county, with powers and duties similar to those of 
coroner in cases of loss of life. 

W. F. Fox thought that no remedy which required the interference of 
the legislature would be found practicable. When the legislature did 
tamper with an insurance question it never resulted in good to the com- 
panies. If incendiary losses were to be lessened it must be done bya 
modification of the contract of insurance, such as the insertion of the 
three-quarter clause, 

T. Underwood introduced and moved the adoption of the following 
resolutions ; 


The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, in annual convention as- 
sembled, os to place itself on record in the matter of the New Hampshire 
valued policy bill, the passage of which necessitated the withdrawal of the fire in- 
surance companies from that State, presents to the insurance fraternity its views 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the growing injustice done to the fire insurance companies by 
many of the legislatures of the States throughout the country in enacting laws 
which are not only subversive of the good government and welfare of their respect- 
ive constituents, but are really premiums offered for arson and incendiarism; 

Resolved, That silence and submission on the part of those who have placed their 
fortunes at risk in the very hazardous enterprise of protecting the public from losses 
by the ravages of fire, is no longer becoming, and forbearance has ceased to be 


a virtue; 

Resolved, That the passage by the State legislature of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and the indorsement by its Governor, of what is known as the valued policy 
bill, is unworthy of the age and civilization in which we live, and merits the con- 
demnation of all _ thinking men ; 

Resolved, That the manly stand taken by so many of the most prominent fire in- 
surance companies doing business in the United States, in promptly withdrawing 
the protection heretofore afforded to the citizens of New Hampshire, was their only 
alternative, and meets our fullest ——— : 

Resolved, That we recognize in the act that the time has at length arrived when 
fire insurance capital is about to breast the pelting storms of abuse, unjust taxa- 
tion and kindred oppressions, and while standing in its place as one of the recog- 
nized necessities among the commercial enterprises of the present day, asserts and 
demands its just — and protection. 

Resolved, That the minority of the legislature of the State of New Hampshire, 
which so nobly dared to do right in its earnest protest and vote against said valued 
omy: bill, is entitled to our thanks, and we hereby tender to each and every mem- 

ereof our most profound acknowledgments. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
The association then adjourned, 


WEDNESDAY—EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening C. J. Hexamer, surveyor and expert of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters Tariff Association, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Finely 
Divided Organic Substances and Their Fire Hazards.” The address was 
very lengthy and valuable ; extracts are given as follows: 


FINELY DIVIDED ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND THEIR 
FIRE HAZARD. 


My riments so far have mostly been carried on with malt dust, a depart- 
ment which, from its great practical importance, merited prime attention, as within 
the last decade fires in breweries and malt houses have been largely caused by ex- 

losive fires in the dust room. With the present arrangement of malt mills in 

reweries, explosions and fires of this nature are not restricted to the mill room, 
but spread through the elevators and openings throughout the entire building, 
generally occasioning heavy losses. One of the greatest defects of the present 
system is that of having the mill inside of the main brewery building. This should 
be placed outside. It is just as dangerous, if not more so, to have the malt mill in 
a brewery as it would to have the picker of a shoddy mill in the main building. 
The first and cardinal change from the present system should be as follows : 

The mill should be situated outside of the main brewery in a separate building, 
all communicating openings between the mill house and the main building being 
closed by iron-lined doors with stone sills, and the doors should be self-closing. 

Having considered this defect, we must next turn our attention to the construction 
of the mill room and the mill itself. 

At present the malt mill of the ordinary type consists of a cleaning apparatus, 
frequently for dust only, a pair of chilled iron or steel rolls, sometimes corrugated, 
motion being imparted to but one, the other being turned by friction. The 
crushed grain —— from the rolls into the elevator cups and is then carried to the 
grain bin, generally situated on one of the higher floors. Now let us look at this 
arrangement and examine its defects. The malt, after passing through even the 
best cleaner, still contains extraneous particles ofiron, but with the ordinary clean- 
ing apparatus the grain is full of such particles as stone, iron, nails, bits of wire 
from self-binders and reapers, matches, and I was even informed of a case wherea 
loaded pistol cartridge was a before passing into the mill. 

In case a piece of iron comes between the revolving rolls, it is apparent that a 
spark is readily created which instantly inflames the finely divided dust in the mill 
box, causing an explosion and fire. But the explosion must find vent somewhere, 
so it travels up the elevator legs, being in fact sucked up by the draft in it, caused 
by the upward motion of the cups, acting like so many fans. A very dry dust— 
having lost much moisture by passing through the rolls—fills the legs and is also 
ignited, carrying the fire from story to story, while the elevator box, which is al- 
most witbout exception of wood, is rapidly burned through, and thus an entire 














building may become a prey to the flames. Having considered 
system which has of late caused most of our brewery fires, let us n 
to overcome them. . 

The grain should be thoroughly cleaned before passin g 
be accomplished by a number of devices, the simplest being a cylindrical or Aen 
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gonal screen with meshes of unequal sizes. One-half co 
enough to allow dust to pass, while in the other half the size pry = meshes is; 
creased so as to allow the passage of grain, retaining, however, all lar ge 
—T formed foreign matter. The grain, after passing into the . li “ms . 
rolled about by the revolution of the screen; the malt dust falls throu the nih + 
meshes, the grain passes into the second half—containing the large i age onal 
larger foreign matter is retained and shot out into a bag at the other end —. 
— — through “ — —"y s 4 the rolls. Many other but meee pea 
icated processes may be emplo or this purpose, a descripti j 
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TEXTILE MILLs. 

Let us now turn to the picker, and especially the carding room i : 
The hazard of a picker E largely sonnel by finely divided meet ™ 
hazard of a card room consists chiefly in the accumulation of the particles of stock 
carded out, which on account of their extreme lightness fill the air of the room and 
in settling cover everything with a very inflammable substance usually known 
fly, and which in other words is a fine dust of vegetable and animal fibres, A = 
eral rule is, the poorer the grade of stock the greater the amount of fly Pe! 
hence the greater hazard of the card room. ool, only when run over the cards, 
does not create much fly. When cotton or shoddy is mixed with it the amount of 
fly is greater. When cotton alone, especially dyed cotton, is run over the woolen 
cards the accumulation of fly, and hence the danger of fire, is greatest. If we enter 
a carding room in which cotton is worked over open woolen cards, we find a condi- 
tion of things almost analogous to those in the flour mill. We have here the entire 
air filled with a finely divided organic substance which, under ordinary circumstances 
is even more explosive and liable to ignite than finely divided fiour. The only 
reason that we do not have the severe explosions that we have in flour mills is that 
carding rooms are as a rule large, and the gases caused by the almost instantaneous 
ignition find means of exit without causing explosions, while in flour mills we have 
numerous enclosed spaces, such as smutters, mill boxes, elevator legs, etc, 

We have before seen that a substance becomes the more inflammable the greater 
its affinity for oxygen; thus the combustibility of a fibre increases directly with the 
avidity it has for the oxygen of the air. If, therefore, in the process of dyeing, the 
property of uniting readily with the oxygen of the air has Coon imparted to the 
fibre, the finely divided fibres commonly called fly are more apt to ignite, It is for 
this reason that fibres dyed with certain chemicals which absorb oxygen are much 
more hazardous than the ordinary raw stock. Cotton, the purest form of cellulose 
in nature, after it is treated with chemicals required for the production of some 
colors, undergoes a change of state resembling gun cotton. It is for this reason 
that the so-called mixed mills are so much more hazardous than the ordinary pure 
stock mills, the reason being that in mixed mills cotton, and frequently dyed cotton, 
is worked over open woolen cards, creating a tremendous amount of fine, extremely 
combustible cotton fly. I have brought with me a number of microscopic slides 
showing the flies of various stocks, which I shall be glad to exhibit under the 
microscope to those specially interested in this department of the subject. 


PAPER MILLs, 

We next meet our foe, dust, in the paper mill. After the rags are sorted theyare 
ready for the cutter of the machine called ‘‘ the devil,” and for producing fires this 
machine has done full justice to its name. 

The general construction of cutting machines consists of three or more knives 
held fast by iron wedges, which are revolved rapidly by revolving the axles to which 
they are attached ; the rags being fed to the knives are cut, and from there fall on 
to an endless band and are removed. Frequently, before and after cutting, the 
rags are passed through the dusters to remove the dirt and other extraneous 

articles. 
. Taking into consideration the hazards of this department, we soon come to the 
conclusion that we have here the same risks that are found in the picker room of 
the shoddy mill. The well arranged shoddy mill has the picker mill outside of the 
main mill, but the paper mill, with few exceptions, has the cutting and dusting 
room inside of the main building. The dust issuing from rags possesses the con- 
ditions favorable for rapid ignition ; first, it is finely divided ; second, it is in great 
part of organic origin. In short, it has much the same qualities as those existing in 
a flour mill. I believe that most fires and the almost instantaneous spreading of 
flames in cutting and dusting rooms are caused by the ignition of the finely divided 
organic dust by a spark or frictional heat, and not by the ignition of the rags, the 
burning of these being an after-occurrence. I do not wish to be misunderstood 
here, for rags can be ignited by sparks, and the position taken by a writer in one of 
our textile journals that raw stock, not even cotton soaked in benzine, can not be 
ignited by the sparks of a picker, and that theretore the supposed hazards from this 
source are fictitious, is entirely untenable. * * * 


CANDY FACTORIES. 

In candy factories we find dust in the shape of finely divided sugar and starch, 
This becomes hazardous when mixed with chlorate of potassium in manufacturing 
so-called potash drops.. I have before me a small pile of a mixture consisting of 
chlorate of potash and sugar. You will notice how it inflames, and is almost in- 
stantameouah consumed when I throw a drop of sulphuric acid upon it. This 
causes the charring of most of the sugar through the absorption of water by the 
acid, the oxidation being fed on by oxygen from the chlorate of potassium, an 
shows the great hazard of such a mixture. It is self-evident that when finely di- 
vided in air, surrounded by oxygen on all sides, it will be still more explosive than 
when in bulk. - 


meshes large 


CoaL Dust. 


The influence of coal dust in mine explosions has of late received great attention 
in England, France and Germany. , in 

William Galloway may be called the father of the coal dust explosion theory of 
mines, although in 1844 Lyell and Faraday, in a report to the home os 
England on the Haswell colliery se an ointed out that the dust fed the , 
which originated in a fire-damp explosion. I cannot this evening go into a detail 
explanation of the various experiments which have been made in connection 
dust explosions in coal mines. “ a : a 

Lately the Prussian government has appointed a commission, which carrie os 
a series of experiments in the coal mines near Neunkirchen which go far to con pe 
Mr. Galloway’s theory, the most ultra in ascribing mine explosions largely to 
dust alone or in conjunction with fire-damp. fi 

The experiments of the commission were carried on near a blower of ried of 
which is located at a depth of 131 yards below the surface, and which is ca 
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6.9 cubic feet of gas a minute. A cannon was placed at the closed end of a 
andes gallery 167 feet long, having a branch 33 feet in length, starting at a dis- 
of 93 feet from the closed end. The branch gallery was then closed at both 

weds with two-inch planking and the gun fired. In one experiment, when the gal- 
cage free trom fire-damp and coal dust, the flame caused by the shot was about 
long; in another experiment, where the floor of the gallery was covered 

. coal dust one-seventeenth of an inch in thickness for 65 feet, the shot caused a 
detonation and the flame extended to a distance of 88% feet, the inner plank- 
of the gallery being broken ; for the third experiment the floor of the gallery 


ing coal dust for 130 feet ; the flame extended the whole length of the 


it 
was covered sant velocity and broke out at the upper end, extending 16 feet be- 


To end —that is, 183 feet in all—also emerging from the branch gallery to a 
distance of several yards, the outer portion of this gallery being broken into small 
fragments. In the fourth experiment the partitions in the branch gallery were re- 
coal dust was thrown on the floor for a distance of 65 feet, and 35% feet of 
lamp was introduced and diffused, The firing of the shot caused a flame 190 
feet long, with a report like a thunder clap ; the inner brattice of the branch gallery 
was destroyed and drawn several yards into the main gallery, the outer one re- 
maining intact. The effect of the last two shots clearly indicated what an enor- 
mous force is produced when coal dust forms one of the elements of an explosion. 
In this manner 200 similar experiments were carried on, made with from one to 
seven guns, all of which sustained the coal dust theory. 


OTHER DANGEROUS DusTs. 


We also find dangerous dusts in charcoal mills in the form of finely divided car- 
bon ; in rice, spice, nitre and sulphur mills; also in phosphate works, as, for ex- 
ample, but a short time ago anail got caught into the grinding mill at M. L. 
Shoemaker & Co.'s phosphate works, at Venango street whart, Philadelphia, 
causing an explosion of the dust. The same danger exists to a certain extent in 
the bark mills of tanneries; in short, everywhere where finely divided organic dusts 
are produced. It would be impossible to go into the details of every case, and 
give the proper explanation and specific remedies in a single evening. I have 
before, in treating of malt mills, described the special mode of construction of 

inding mills, and all that is necessary is to carry out the precautions there ex- 
plained and introduce automatic appliances for extinguishing in order to make these 
departments comparatively safe. - 


LIGHTING. 


And now a word for artificial lighting in places where finely divided dusts are 
ced. All artificial lights are dangerous in such places, although the incan- 
descent electric system is preferable, as the light-emitting parts consist of glowing 
pieces of carbon, hermetically sealed inside of a by bulb, and, if the system be 
properly erected, dangers from other sources need not be feared. 

The proper installation of such a system I now show you by a series of stereop- 
ticanslides. Bya series of experiments made in Germany it has, however, been 
proved that under extraordinary circumstances incandescent lights can ignite finely 
divided organic dusts. When the bulb is broken, although the carbon filament is 
destroyed in an extremely short time, there is still a moment in which it burns and 
which may be favorable to ignite the dust. 

Where gas or lard oil is used, the lamps should be enclosed. But one trust- 
worthy employee should be entrusted with the lighting of lamps, who should have 
the stringent order, the neglect of which should cause his immediate dismissal, to 
clean all lamp cases of the dust accumulated on them before lighting up. 

I now show you, by stereoptican slides, various methods and devices for lighting. 

It would be carrying owls to Athens to tell such an audience as this that lighter 
mineral oils, as naphtha, gasoline, and even coal oils, except of very high test, 
should not be used in this department. d 

An ingenious as well as safe method of lighting, recently introduced in the still- 
toom of one of our largest distilleries, might well be applied to picker, cutter and 
milling rooms. The walls were perforated by several openings, about a foot 
square, and over these, near the inner jambs, strong pieces of plate glass were se- 
curely walled into the masonry; into the remaining niches from the outside power- 
ful lard oil lamps were placed, thus producing a strong and pleasant light in the 
room without the ordinary accompanying dangers of artificial lights, 


THURSDA Y—Mokrninc SEssION. 


On reassembling on the morning of the 24th, the committee on consti- 
tution reported, recommending that compact managers, secretaries or local 
board commissioners be made eligible to membership in the association. 
The report further recommended that whenever a member retired from the 
insurance business that he be eligible to election as an associate member ; 
that such members be required to pay only one-half the usual annual dues 
and have all the privileges of active members except those of voting and 
holding office. The report was also in favor of so amending the by- 
laws that the secretary could issue no complimentary tickets to persons 
within the territory of the association who were eligible to membership. 

J. G, Finnie, adjuster of the Royal Insurance Company, then read the 
following paper on 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF INSPECTION. 


at the present unsatisfactory state of underwriting in this country is due to 
interior building, over-insurance and the general looseness of practice arising from 
excessive competition amongst companies, cannot, I think, be doubted, but to find 
ha Temedy is a difficult problem. My opinion is that the insurance companies 
tition f in their power to do away, to a great extent, with these evils. The compe- 
2 feature hardly comes within the province of this article, but it is with the 
“ two points that I would have them deal. Had we in this country the ex- 
se t government regulations in force with most of the kingdoms of the old world, 
building and over-insurance, we would probably never have reached the 
in But under our great and glorious republic, government interven- 
peep jut such matters is not to be expected for a moment. ‘The average Ameri- 
citizen would rather see the millions of dollars taken annually from our wealth 
men Waste increased tenfold than submit to the indignity of any sort of govern- 
wi eevision over his business affairs. This feeling on the part of insurers, 
Conviction, growing year by year, that insurance money is the easiest to col- 

are easily manipulated to show excessive losses—that the com- 





panies seldom, if ever, see their risks, and ‘then only superficially, is doubtless a 
primary cause leading to the number of fires from ‘‘ unknown origin" with which 
adjusters have to deal daily. It, therefore, remains for the insurance companies to 
take hold of the matter with a strong hand and united action. 

The plan I would suggest for accomplishing the desirable end of diminishing 
the evils of over-insurance, inferior building and carelessness, criminal or other- 
wise, by owners or tenants, is by means of bureaus of inspection, to be controlled 
and managed by the companies. All of you appreciate the excellent work done 
by the periodical inspections made in this city by the fire department and patrol, 
and it is that system which should be introduced, as far as possible, throughout 
the country. Locate the central offices at the various headquarters of the different 
insurance organizations now in existence, with sub-offices at such points as may 
seem desirable, giving them such territory as they can properly handle. Let 
proper men be employed, clothed with full authority to inspect every risk in their 
field from top to bottom, and have it done frequently. Let them, if necessary, in- 
spect the books of each local agent, ascertaining the insurance carried by any or 
every riskin the town, andifany indications of carelessness, over-insurance or fraud 
are discovered, let the inspector have the requisite authority to have such evils 
remedied at once or the policies all canceled. For the inspection of special haz- 
ards I would only employ such men as are experts upon the particular class of risks 
entrusted to their charge, benefiting by the favorable experience of the mutuals, 
And for the promulgation of all these surveys and reports, proper arrangements 
should be made to lay them poouety before all the companies, 

In favor of my plan I would advance: 

First. Even with the larger companies, having full corps of special agents, the 
inspection of any one agency can hardly be accomplished oftener than twice a 
year, while a great majority of the companies get reports much less frequently— 
some never at all. Under the bureau system proposed, thorough inspection re- 
ports can be laid before all the companies at regular intervals, and their attention 
called to anything wrong, thus giving the smaller companies the benefit of accurate 
knowledge of their risks such as they never get now, nor can they get it from their 
office inspectors. 

Second. The inspection would be full and impartial, and give the companies not 
only a clear idea of their own risks, but of all those adjacent and exposing. For 
instance, should the special agent for Company ‘‘A” visit a certain agency to 
look over their business, granting that he is thoroughly competent and makes a 
proper report on the risks carried by that company, he does not know and cannot 
tell the amount of insurance carried by or the moral hazard of the risk adjoining, 
say in an omnibus block or frame range. True, he can, and doubtless does, ascer- 
tain all vital particulars as to his own business, but he has no means of knowing 
the amount of insurance carried by, financial standing and reputation of the next- 
door neighbor insured in Company ‘‘B” in another agency. It would be the 
duty of the bureau inspector to lay before all the companies any objectionable 
features, physical or moral, connected with the risks carried by Company “‘ B,” 
as well as by Company ‘‘A.” In addition to this, his reports would be strictly 
impartial. Being connected with no particular company or agency, he would be 
necessarily free from the bias which so often influences special agents to pass risks 
because the local agent is a good fellow, and has treated him nicely, or does his 
company a good business, which he does not wish to prejudice by a too close 
supervision or too stringent orders as to cancellations. I think there are but few 
of us field men who have not, more than once, waived our first impressions under 
such influences, and I am sure that the office men will sometimes pass a risk, not 
on its merits, but because the agent is sending in a large volume of premiums and 
insists on the risk being carried. Some of the larger companies have already, to 
a limited extent, adopted this plan of independent supervision apart from their 
regular field force, and I know of one or two of them whose practice is to send an 
inspector from the home office at intervals to report on the fire departments, water 
supply and general physical hazard of their larger agencies, such inspections 
being made without reference to or consultation with local agents, 

Third. For the inspection of special hazards, by all means have experts upon such 
particular lines as will justify it. For flour mills, a flour mill expert; for saw mills, 
a saw mill expert; for cotton mills, an expert in that line, and so on through the 
list. That a man of average intelligence, making a specialty of inspecting certain 
lines of risks, is better qualified to judge of their merits than one who has every 
variety to inspect cannot be doubted—and this rule stands good as well to the 
office as to the field force, for the 40 ~~ needs to be unusually gifted who can 
judge equally well of a flour mill in Minnesota and a phosphate fertilizer works in 
South Carolina, a saw mill in Michigan or Wisconsin and a cotton-seed oil mill 
in Georgia, or a cotton mill in New England and a sugar mill, or cotton gin, or 
rice mill in Louisiana. Special hazards should be gone through and inspected 
regularly and often and reports made on them to all the companies. Especial at- 
tention should be given that all requirements as to lights, oil, waste, clear space, 
etc., are observed by the insured. Only witbin the last week or two the writer has 
been on a loss upon a saw and planing mill, where all the policies on lumber con- 
tained the 100 feet clear space clause. After the fire occurred it was discovered 
that the guaranty had been entirely ignored, and lumber piled within forty feet of 
the mill and consequently burned, when the extra sixty feet would doubtless have 
saved it, entailing a loss on the companies of some $20,000, Of course the poli- 
cies were technically voided, and the companies interested will probably contest 
the claim on that und, but the litigation will be tedious and uncertain, and had 
it not been for a favorable combination of time and wind a large amount of other 
property would have been burned, and with it all evidences as to the violation of 
the guaranty. No doubt the local agents knew of this violation, but it is hard, 
nowadays, to find such a vara avis as a local agent who will risk the chance of a 
controversy with a profitable customer, paying large premiums annually, for the 
sake of saving the companies a few thousands of dollars, I do not doubt but that 
nearly or all of the saw and planing mills in that town as well as others are ignor- 
ing their space nty, and piling lumber where they please, and the companies 

ing their risks are ignorant of the fact. A live, fearless inspector employed 
by all the companies and independent of local agents and influence and of assured 
alike, would lay such facts before them and have the proper remedy applied at 
once. 

Fourth. The moral influence of such thorough and independent inspection 
would be inestimable. As I have said before, the idea seems to be growing 
among insurers that insurance money is the easiest of all to collect, and that they 
can violate guarantees and conditions of policies with impunity, and this growth of 
public opinion is not surprising in view o the eagerness with which mary adjust- 
ers hasten the settlement of losses to gain the prestige of prompt payment for their 
companies, and the general lack of backbone on the part of local agents where any 
big, profitable customer is concerned. This much is the outgrowth of the present 
reckless competition and the fault, largely, of the companies. To remedy this 
state of affairs the insuring public must be taught that the insurance companies 
have some right which the public are bound to respect, and I know of no more 
forcible way of impressing them with that idea than for the companies to take hold 
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of‘and perfect some such system of inspection as I have suggested. Sharp, 
shrewd business men are not slow in learning how much jealousy, and discord and 
reckless forcing of business exists among us, and that they can, as a rule, manipu- 
late local agents ad /iditum. The local agent is human and loves his commissions, 
which are his livelihood. Insurance capital is regarded as a kind of public fund, 
claims upon which, no matter the character or amount, are legitimate, and I believe 
the time has come when the companies, like that historical jury of sporting men, 
must stick together and do away with this state of affairs. 

That the scheme I have proposed will be regarded by many of you as 
“‘ Utopian” and impracticable, I do not doubt, but I believe it to be one import- 
ant move towards stopping the constant increase in our loss ratios. High rates 
have proved unavailing, for the average percentage is greater than years ago, 
when losses were lighter and profits greater. The expense would be large and the 
labor of perfecting the details of the work, which I have set forth only in the rough, 
would be greater; but serious maladies require heroic treatment, and I believe the 
e se and labor would be repaid tenfold by the results. The plan does not in- 
volve —s the regular field force of such companies as have sufficient busi- 
ness to justify their employing such, for their special agents would still be as valu- 
able in carrying out their peculiar views as to lines and hazards, cultivating agents 
and —s after their general interests as before; but even that expense would 
be materially lessened. To carry on the work intelligently and successfully would 
necessarily require a high order of talent, both as to the managers of the bureaus 
and the inspectors, but if one-tenth part of the losses which occur from careless 
over-insurance and violations of guarantees, which might easily be prevented by 
Few supervision, is saved to the companies, the money will have been excel- 

ently well spent. 

AsI have said before, my aim has been only to give a brief outline of the plan 
proposed, for to perfect the details would require much time and thought, and 
they could hardly be covered in a paper of suitable length ; but I respectfully sub- 
mit it to the companies, not claiming that it is either new or original, but as com- 
ing nearer the remedy for the evils of to-day than any other plan which has been 
proposed, and I believe the present crisis justifies the companies in considering it 
seriously. If there is any grave obstacle in the way it will be from the lack of co- 
operation, which past experience has taught us to expect from many companies, 
who, with due respect to them, seem often to prefer a steady annual loss on busi- 
ness, to accepting the suggestions of or co-operating with their colleagues for the 

eneral ned, illustrating but too truly the fact that the profession of underwriting 
Is like those of law and medicine—one in which it is hard to gauge accurately any 
man’s exact ability, for lack of a proper standard by which to compare and one in 
which every member seems to have the idea buried away down in his true inward- 
ness, that he knows just a little more about it than his neighbors. 


Major J. L. McCluer, compact manager at Kansas City, read a paper 
entitled 


THE COMPACT SYSTEM—ITs VALUE TO THE PUBLIC AND INSURANCE 
COMPANIES, 


In discussing this question it will be necessary to trace the origin and reason of 
the introduction of the compact system : 

In the early days when there were but few companies in the agency business, 

care was observed in the selection of agents. The rule was to try and secure 

e very best business man that could be obtained, one that commanded and de- 
served the respect of the community in which he lived. The agent was considered 
an inte; art of the company ; he was educated to believe that he was vitally in- 
terested in its welfare, therefore was scrupulously careful in obeying instructions 
and exceedingly watchful in the selection of risks. He was in close and direct cor- 
respondence with the company, feeling an honorable pride in being its represent- 
ative. He was always anxious to secure a and adequate rates: His efforts 
were always honestly exerted in behalf of the interests of his company. 

The community, having full confidence in him, yielded to his judgment in the 
matter of rates, feeling secure and safe with a — received from him, which was 
paid for on delivery, with the correct idea that th:y were being favored by the 
company in securing its protection, and did not feel that they were doing the com- 

any bet com honor to take the policy, but on the other hand were gratified and 
onored to secure its protection upon the payment of the premium. These were 
the halcyon days of the agency system, now gone glimmering in the shadowy past. 

As the agency system extended and companies multiplied, competition was 
quickened. Then came the necessity for the special agent, whose duty it was to 
educate and advise the new appointee and aid him in soliciting business. 

The special of former times was selected on account of his eminent fitness; he 
went forth with genuine pride in his calling, regarding himself as a member of a 
reputable fraternity, bearing with him the honor and integrity of his superiors. 
He was far removed from all sharp practices ; would scorn a contemptible action ; 
was faithful to his trust ; abhoring a falsehood ; manly, honest and true. 

These were the days when care and caution were used in the selection of special 
agents. The Jeffersonian test, ‘‘{s he honest, worthy, qualified ?’’ was applied. 

is manner of selecting a special is now but a memory—instead, the qualifications 
most generally thought of by many companies are: ‘‘Is he sharp, tricky and 
cheap, and is he possessed of many of the attributes which appertained to the 
celebrated law firm of Quirk, Gammon & Snap?” As the agency system in- 
creased and the army of specials came marching through the land, they soon routed 
the honest and faithful agent by their criticism of his business and assumption of 
authority, taking from the local agent all idea of responsibility to the company, 
and we Love in the place of the honest, prudent agent, the ‘‘ commission agent,” 
whose only idea of the business is to secure the profit for himself, recommendin 
undesirable risks, believing it to be a sharp trick to get a bad risk ‘‘ to stick. 
Unfortunately, in the judgment of many in our profession, the acme of perfection 
is success regardless of the manner or means.by which it is achieved. 

The multiplicity of companies, the manufacture of specials by the wholesale and 
the moderate greed for business by companies, specials and locals, brought about 
a regular ‘‘ Pandora’s box.” The cormorant companies, the ‘‘ Quirk, Gammon & 
Snap” specials and the grasping locals became numerous, greedy, tricky and un- 
scrupulous, From this state of affairs the necessity of organization for the purpose 
of getting back again to something like fair practices was apparent, and the 
National system was inauguratei. Many of the evils were weeded out, but 
still the army is infested with many traitors in the ranks, and will be so infested 
until the day when the great conflagration shall end all, and the Supreme Adjuster 
makes 4 the final proofs. 

The National Board system took all authority from localagents. Rates were made 

a corps of so-called experts, approved and promulgated from a head centre. 

‘00 many rules, too much red-tape, too much delay in correcting bad practices, 
broke down this system, Then companies went wild in transferring all authority 





—<——— 


to local agents to make rates, and ye local agent was ‘‘ demi-god"’ 4 

he had been spoiled by too much cajolery, “God for awhile, but 

posed in him —“ y jolery, and was not worthy of the high trust re. 

ith but few exceptions, the system of local board rating b 

be abandoned except in name. Then came the State conn pnb ey had to 

compact system, trying to avoid the shoals and the quicksands on which then 4 

ance barque had all but foundered. The compact system is the last effort t os 

- and pend — - > | ype It is now on trial, and it romene 
seen what wi the end. far it appears to be th ; i 

agg ean ” © the ark of safety in the flood 
tis, however, as yet in its infancy, and isin danger of bei <. 

swaddling clothes, on account of the unbridled po valbd pre phn wt 

—— and the unwise and injudicious antagonism of its opponents m ots 
t had its origin in —— the most turbulent and unruly of local boards 

we trust it may, like its wonderful birthplace, continue to grow and increase Oe 

it becomes the glory and pride of the country. The compact system is a, 


BENEFICIAL TO THE COMPANIES 


in that it secures adequate and fair rates, binds the agents to a fai 

of obligations, destroys in a measure the careful effects of the ditemaaes 
‘*commission agent,” and eliminates many dangerous elements from the ins 
business, by . — Fa nage of —.: inducing propertyowners to oaste 
provements for the tter protection of their property, the i S 
causes of many accidental aie. Property, thereby desteeying Ge 
_ The compact manager is the most valuable man in the community in which he 
lives, so far as protection from fires is concerned. If he is faithful to his duties, he 
is constantly on the alert, on the look-out fordanger. It is in his power to prevent 
much loss to epee and community. It is his business to be watchful of all 
dangers, calling the attention of the insured to defects and dangers, and advisin 
companies of facts which agents, in anxiety for commissions, fail to give notice 
The manager sees where risks can be improved, and calls the owner's attention to 
it. He has it in his power to aid 7 in stopping the fire waste, and it should 
be his duty whenever he sees danger from carelessness or any other cause to notify 
insured, and have it corrected; if not attended to, call the companies’ attention, 
and have insurance canceled before too late. 

Compact managers should be instructed that it is their duty to look out for all 
dangers from fires when making rates, and to promptly notify companies when 
making report of risks passing through their offices of any danger which they may 
have knowledge that the agent in the desire for commission overlooks, 

In my judgment this is one of the most important duties to be observed by 
managers, but it does not have the proper consideration, as the managers are 
timid and do not like to interfere with local agents’ business, frequently passing 
risks where a word of caution to companies would save them much loss. The 
system being new the managers are not fully educated to the responsibility of 

eir duties in this direction. 

They are having a triangular warfare all the time, being assailed by companies, 
agents and insured, when in truth they are the best friends of all, of the company 
in securing fair and adequate rates and protecting from danger by promptly report- 
ing facts which come under his observation ; of the honest agent in aiding in the 
faithful discharge of his duties and standing between him and the insured, on the 
question of rates; of the insured in advising and instructing how to improve his 
risk so as to secure the lowest rate and safe protecticn from fire, and yet, notwith- 
standing these facts, he is the target for vol'eys of sharp criticisms from the com- 

anies—the Job who must bear all the abuse of the agent for loss of business, and 
is ey to be patient under the bulldozing and unfair accusations of the in- 
sured. In a word, a man to be a successful compact manager should have brav 
similar to David, wisdom hke unto Solomon, fairness as uncompromising as J ‘ 
meekness of the quality of Moses, and patience cqual to the forbearance of Job. 

The compact system has been greatly injured by a want of confidence on the 

art of companies, and the desire to avoid expense of securing competent men. 

irst-class men should be employed for the positions, and they should be given 
sufficient jurisdiction to justify the payment of competent salaries. Unless these 
two requisites are made it will not give satisfaction, bat will certainly prove a lame 
and halting affair, full of disappointments and failures. With the large numberof 
companies in the field competing for business, the great number of careless and 
incompetent agents, and the prevalent disposition to beat an insurance company, 
the compact system is now about the only protection offered. It is the best means 
to secure adequate rates, and the proper conduct of the business as against the 
greed of agents and the carelessness of the people. ‘ 

The necessity for some system to meet these evils is apparent. 

If representatives of companies were selected, having a due and proper concer 
tion of their appointments, and the duties devolving upon them built upon a foun- 
dation of honesty and integrity to companies and insured, there would be no neces- 
sity for the compact system, but in the present scramble for the ‘‘ almighty dollar, 
and the demoralized condition of the insurance business caused by the multiplicity 
of companies, and the carelessness in the selection of agents, the compact system 
or something of the nature is a necessity. 

The benefits to a community under the management of a competent compact 
manager are many and various. Under the — system the compact manager 
has been held mainly down to the question of rates and the supervision of ageals 
business ; but he should occupy also an important place in the community, 
have its respect and confidence. He would have this confidence more complet 
if his position was more fully understood. On account of misrepresentations 
agents who are not members of a compact, he is regarded by many as simply the 
agent of the companies to secure high rates, a sort of ‘‘ pooling commissioner, 
the representative of a monopoly. 

This idea has been very generally propagated by those who oppose the system, 
but when it is uniderst that the duties of the compact manager are of such 4 
nature as to secure fair treatment to insured and companies, by making @ uniform 
rating, giving credit for all improvements, charging for all deficiencies, guarantee 
ing to the owner of a good risk a low rate in accordance with the improvements, 
and to a bad risk a rate adequate to the hazard, general satisfaction is given, 
the system approved and indorsed. An intelligent manager is capable of instruct- 
ing the community on various hazards, and making suggestions at time of 
or afterwards which will save loss and damage. 


The paper drew many complimentary remarks from different members, 
among whom were Messrs. Spalding, Potter, Eddy, Hall and Rawley. 
Five hundred copies were ordered printed for general distribution. 

Jacob Peetry, who was to address the convention on “ Petroleum aod 
Its Products,” was absent. 

Abram Williams, manager of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Come 
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y, then read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Relation of the Public to Fire In- 
’ ¢” which is printed in full, as follows : 


pan 


surance, 


THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC TO FIRE INSURANCE. 


ere in a commercial city, as representatives of a branch of commerce, 
ws —_ relations to trade, but without which neither this city nor its trade 
could maintain its present importance. We meet to discuss questions of import- 
ance to the successful prosecution of the branch of trade we follow, but the results 
of our deliberations may be important to every interest and industry of the whole 
country. As manufacturers, dealers and =. we are already second to 
but few countries, and may soon lead all. e have the advantage of a variety of 
climate, soil and extent of country. We are in this last half of the nineteenth 
cen making rapid strides—we have largely availed ourselves of the three 
essential conditions of trade, viz.: means of transport, freedom of labor and ex- 
change, in the States at least, and security. So long as these three go hand in 
hand with freedom from unwise a we will go on to the accomplishment 
of the grandest destiny and the fullest profit that can be realized. If, while prose- 
cuting trade and building up extensive manufactories, piling up immense stocks 
ot , and building vast warehouses for the s'orage and handling of grain, we 
negiect making them secure, we are by so much imperiling the fruits of our labor 
and will be periodically embarrassed. Or, if by unwise action either one of the 
elements of trade over-exact what is due from the other we will cripple business to 
that extent. We meet to discuss one of the branches of trade, one which secures 
and makes certain the others. Although insurance has gradually passed out of 
and beyond the class of mere benevolent institutions and is now become a general 
business necessity, and is prosecuted as a business, it is yet impossible to always 
its character and its work from the first principles which originated and 
erned it. Its business nature is aptto be lost sigh: of in the midst of great 
calamities by fire, and being conducted by associations of men, under a corporate 
name, makes it the one source of hope to which all turn with the expeciation that 
not even the limit of assets will limit the outflow of substantial relief. The one 
t blow which befell this city in 1871 b’inded the view to disasters at a distance, 
embracing the loss of private fortunes, resulting from an over-confidence in insur- 
ance investments. If corporations were in fact souJless, this now beautiful and 
flourishing ~~ might never have become what it is to-day. The owners of these 
corporations did not at that time abandon their post and leave the companies to 
the payment of what assets they were possessed of, a proceeding u ually followed 
in other lines of business, and all that trustecs of funds could me be called upon 
to do, but they paid in the new capital and assessed themselves still more roundly 
for a sufficient amount to pay in full every loss sustained by their companies. The 
comparatively few exceptions, and where some companies fell by the wayside, does 
not detract from the general statement, for in those cases the failure to pay was 
owing to other sacrifices made by the stockholders in their individual capacity as 
creditors, and whose insurance ventures had extended to too many companies, 
and the assessments made by so many had in consequence exhausted their for- 
tunes. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not to deal with insurance from the stand- 
point of an insurance interest, nor from a prejudiced position, nor to dwell too 
largely upon the philanthropy exercised in its benefits conferred, but to ey, 
if possible, with the invitation of your president to state what is and what should 
be the relation of the public to fire insurance—the public, meaning thereby 
the people of these United States. The public, ‘‘the heir of all the ages,” this 
boasted and boastful public, who inherit the education and the inventions of the 

and have multiplied them, and who build and burn and rebuild cities with the 
magic of thought; whose civilization has made possible the wildest dreams of 
visionaries, has yet left far behind much of the care and prudence and justice that 
had otherwise made it possible for the people of these States to be considered 
among the most advanced of all that had preceded. The experience of the past 
has not been utilized—we present to-day the spectacle of a people grown careless 
of the very commonest principles of self-preservation. We seem to be engaged 
in the business of destroying what we for a time so diligently gathered. 

The unnecessary and heedless waste of twenty-five per cent of the earnings of 
the people, through fires, has so depleted and demoralized branches of trade 
that there is no wonder at the stoppage of mills and work s and foundries, nor 
at the gathering of unemployed workmen upon our streets. Itis not for this body, 
nor for underwriters, to be alone in the study of what produces hard times. States- 
men, merchants, students in political economy, should engage in this work. The 
public should know that the too rapid distribution and division of wealth, to let 

e the absolute destruction of so much of it, dries up and stops the industries 
of the people. Prejudice against capital and capitalists has had much to do with 
it. Itis in the nature of things that some must lead and others follow, that some 
must employ and others be employed, that capital must concentrate in order to be 
of use, and that where individuals cannot and dare not assume the whole risk of 
certain enterprises, then capital must be gathered together by an aggregation of 
owners, which gathered capital we call corporations. = eee 

_The rapidly increasing number of consumers in our country and the expense in- 
cident to the payment of a debt, which twenty years ago amounted to nearly three 
thousand millions, and which yet remains at over half that sum, and which reduc- 
tion, itis claimed, has cost the people to collect twice over the original amount, 
has produced a drain upon the resources of the country which will require the closest 
economy to rectify. Some portion of this money, however, gets back into a circu- 
lation which helps to move the wheels of commerce, but we are rapidly consuming 

fire a large part of our substance, and are gradually growing weaker and less 

le to stand the united drain. We are burning out of existence and circulation, 
values in taxable property that, if preserved, should help us in this national work 
of payment; values that in every fifteen years equal our present national debt. 
We are drifting towards absolute bankru tcy through disturbances of capital 
caused by fires, in which procession we have in the last ten years sent 204 
insurance companies in advance of us. : 

In the art of building, the solid and substantial structures of old have given 

to light walls, whose flashy fronts often hide and blind the eye tc real 
defects. Selfish interests often break down the rules and laws, so that extra 
hazards of all kinds are creeping into our midst, exposing us to conflagrations. 
It is with the greatest difficulty that fire limits in cities can be established and 
maintained, or the size, or height, or construction of buildings controlled. The 
work of insurance men in attempting to procure the enactment of proper build- 
ing laws and in establishing proper fire departments and in enlarging water 
— is more apt to be impeded than aided by the public. 
ublic who read with alarm the proceedings of working men, whose 
Probab y honest endeavor is to get work and at paying wages, are blind to 
oo involved. The attention of the public is more directed to the 
¥ non-worker, the blatant communist, who takes advantage of every demon- 





stration made by working men, to gather in mass and blate about the destruc- 
tion of or distribution of capital. 

The capital of the country is indeed being distributed and absorbed and 
destroyed, with a rapidity that is cone through the fire waste going on 
daily, and which waste is largely preventable through proper action on the part - 
of the public. During 1884 there was burned in the United States property of 
the value of $110,000,000. This was not an exceptional year. There were no 
conflagrations of cities which caused the loss, but it was the daily and hourly 
repetition of the work of destruction that has been going on here for years. 

he Chronicle Fire Tables, which are published annually, and which should be in 
the hands of thinking men who have the public interest at heart, gives the statis- 
tics to which I shall refer in this paper. 1883 gave $100,000,000 up to the flames ; 
1882 figures up $84,000,000; and so we follow back the burned and blackened 
waste to 1875, which shows that it gave up $78,000,000 to the carelessness, indiffer- 
ence and crime of the year. Noteven the example of Buddenseik, nor the loss 
of 500 lives by fire during 1884, produces any additional care. The aggregate fire 
waste for the past ten years, in the United States alone, amounts to $803,605,448 ; 
$443,669 913 of this was gathered in from the public at laege through insurance 
remiums, and redistributed to the immediate losers. Over 115,000 fires were 
indled to make up this loss, of which, during 1884, 1769 were directly traced to 
incendiarism ; = he unknown causes; 771 more traced to defective flues, and 
566 to stoves and ps and gasoline. 

In this general rush towards destruction, and during the past ten years, saw and 
shingle mills contributed 2434; paper and pulp mills, 339; printing establish- 
ments, 1247; lumber yards, 769; liquor stores and saloons, 3356—nearly one a 
day for the period, and in the past year two a day; flour mills, nearly one a day 
for the past year, and a total for ten years of 2030. There were 353 furniture and 
upholstery establishments, 385 drug stores, 138 churches and 540 hotels burned 
in 1884. Indeed, hotels have somehow fallen into the habit of a daily loss, for they 
show a total of 3887 for the ten years. This hourly, daily, monthly and annual 
loss of property is frightful, and with such a drain upon the resources of the 
country, it is no wonder that the people grow poor, that capital ws timid, and 
that manufacturers reduce wages. Speaking of the national fire loss, The Detroit 
Free Press says: ‘‘ These losses are absolute; there is nothing left for them but 
ashes and smoke. Unquestionably, these enormous fire losses add to the prices 
of everything we buy; they add to the cost of doing business in this country ; they 
diminish our profits so much; they increase our taxation ; they are a monstrous 
factor in all our bard times. If these losses were abolished, the United States 
could compete with Europe in manufactures and commerce by $100,000,000 a 
year more capital and cheaper prices. Abolish these losses and we would be- 
come masters of the world’s industry and business. Abolish these losses, and 
in ten years the country would be more than $1,000,000,0d0 richer than it will 
be if they continue. ese losses can be abolished almost —— by proper 
methods of building. At least they can be reduced to one-tenth their present 
dimensions, with a corresponding reduction in insurance and fire protection tax- 
ation. If these enormous fire losses were saved, the added wealth of the coun- 
try would soon give us not only decreased taxation, but almost everything which 
the country now most needs in public improvements. We could have smooth, 
hard, durable country roads everywhere ; all cities could have elegant parks and 
boulevards; the whole land could soon be made a garden in neatness and beauty ; 
living could be made cheaper ; better wages in proportion would reward labor ; 
in short, we should all be better off in every way by the saving of $100,000,000 
a year to the general income of the ple.’ 

Frightful as this loss 1s, we are told that The Chronicle tables do not include the 
fieriest fires, which are of annual occurrence and of eppaities magnitude; nor do 
they include the whole number of fires on farms, which, from the nature of the 
business, cannot be fully reported and included in the absolutely fixed reported 
fires that alone are included in the municipal reports made use of. This immense 
loss by fire, the record of which is dealt out to us daily, is so treated by the public 
that attention is not called to the consequences. People read of the fire, read that 
it was insured, congratulate in their minds the immediate and first sufferer without 
giving athought to the fact that ultimately they, themselves, will have to share the 
oss. If insured, then insurance money may rebuild the property, but the insur- 
ance money has to be gathered in from that portion of the public whose property 
has not burned. What if money has been expended in replacing the old, does that 
make the loss good? It may, perhaps, to the individual and first sufterer for the 
time being, but the public sustains the loss and the value is beyond recall. The 
public, amen penne or not, must pay the losses; owners of property 
pay by increased rates, and to a workingman it means being thrown out of em- 
ployment and increased cost of living. Besides those who owned the mills and 
workshops and business properties destroyed, others suffer by the stoppage of in- 
dustries that are affected b so much loss of the capital of the country, and by the loss 
of confidence occasioned by it. The workingman’s remedy for hard times does 
not, nor cannot, come from fires, nor in carelessness towards the property of 
others, nor from strikes, liable as they are to be aided by communists, nor in imped- 
ing the business of employers. That is a sort of ‘‘stand and deliver " remedy, and 
is temporary. His protection and advance will come through a preservation of 
property and through a profitable and uninterrupted business of his employers, 
and in no other way. The Insurance News has called attention to the average cost 
of fires to the following list of risks burned during the past year: 

Twenty agricultural implement factories, average each fire, $43,808 ; 63 agricul- 
tural implement and seed stores, $8432; 217 bakeries and confectioneries, $2679 ; 
2602 barns, granaries and stables, $1463; 42 boot and shoe factories, $17,509 ; 224 
boot and shoe stores, $2545; 40 breweries, $12,872; 158 carriage and wagon fac- 
tories, $5161; 138 churches, $s5orr; 224 clothing stores, $5795; 73 cooperages, 
$8136; 303 cotton + houses, $2022; 44 cotton goods factories, ,095; IIOS 
country and general merchandise stores, $5215; 36 court houses, $19,621; 385 
drug and chemical stores, $3921 ; 42 drug and chemical works, $27,208; 481 dry 
g stores, $3517; 7074 dwellings, $1596; 305 flouring, grist and oatmeal mills, 
$12,351 ; 181 foundries and machine shops, $12,175; 141 furniture and upholstery 
factories, $12,202; 212 furniture and undertakers’ stores, $6575 ; 62 in elevators, 
$14,985 ; 878 grocery stores, retail, $2485; 29 grocery stores, wholesale, $17,816 ; 
215 hardware stores, $6475 | 540 hotels, $7979 ; 728 liquor stores, retail and saloons, 
$1419; 242 livery, hotel did training stables, 79; 164 lumber yards, $20,023 ; 
56 paper mills, $22,519 ; 213 printing and publi: po Pag wren age $3066 ; 116 
railroad depots and station buildings, $12,061; 1o rubber factories, $73,727 ; 336 
saw, shingle, stave and shook mills, $9555 ; 21 Soap and candle factories, $29,525 ; 
50 tanneries, $22,254; 63 theatres and opera houses, $19,155: 133 vessels at 
wharves and on rivers, $9911 ; 28 cotton warehouses, $20,052; 9 liquor warehouses, 
$57,788 ; 43 woolen mills, $25, 55- 

robably not all but most of these fires could have been prevented, The de- 
struction of this property threw thousands out of employment, and keeps them 
out, because in many cases it has been impossible and unprofitable to rebuild. 

The loss does not stop here, for the places where some of these risks were 
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located have been permanently injured through the stoppage of work. The pub- 
lic will some day see that it has an interest in exercising greater care, and that the 
resultant loss by fire falls upon them. What remedy does the public at present 
propose? Insurance? What encouragement does it offer to the insurance capital 
that differs from the past? Will greater care be exercised or less taxes im- 
posed upon insurance capital? What position does the public occupy? If we are 
to judge by the attitude of State legislatures, or of the courts, the relation of the 
public to insurance is one of hostility. An unreasonable prejudice exists against 
corporations, and as to the contract in use, the terms of which all underwriters 
know are most liberally construed to honest men, with honest claims. Anyone 
having a desire to ascertain the truth will by a little investigation find that scarce 
one claim in one thousand 1s disputed, and less than that per cent ever gets before 
the courts. No one contested claim, however, is so outrageous but that the 
courts, and juries, and the public, seem ready to give a verdict against the in- 
surance company before the case is fairly heard. Everyone knows that the 
actual act of setting fire to property is seldom seen, but cases come before in- 
surance companies that leave no doubtas to the crime. The proof would be suffi- 
cient for the public were no insurance involved. Insurance companies, however, 
are the victims of the prejudice attaching to corporations; they are precluded 
under the strict and partial application of the law from making the real 
proper defense known, and therefore must resort to the conditions in the 
contract which may have been voided by the claimant, defences that 
would not be strictly maintained in cases of honest and proper claims. 
This same prejudice is taken advantage of by the claimants in other cases, 
where values are unreasonably augmented, in order to cheat and make more of a 
claim than the party is honestly entitled to receive. In such defenses insurance 
companies are met with the cry of techicalities—pray, who instigated the techni- 
calities? It was the courts, who made rulings that none but a technical mind 
would have thought of. One judge lately ruled that furniture named in the 
policy as being in a dwelling situated where the rate was low, was still insured, 
though removed without notice or consent to a location that was absolutely un- 
insurable. Other cases familiar to insurance men can be cited by scores. No 
wonder that insurance men added from time to time conditions to policies to 
cover such decisions, and no wonder that time and such rulings have spun out 
the contract to its present size. But for all such misjudgments, every under- 
writer knows, and claimants know, that daily the utmost liberality is used in all 
Offices, and that thousands are paid where technical retaliation would stop the 
payment. I shall not take the time to discuss the question this thought leads to 
—this paper is not to treat upon contracts nor forms of policies, nor to state what 
is the relation’of insurance to the public—it will serve my purpose to merely call 
attention to the fact of prejudice ; and no matter how it originated, whether from 
some ill-advised adjustments or not, it exists and must stop, or the business will 
assume such a position as to destroy its usefulness. If insurance is a necessity in 
aiding the public—then the public must protect it. The public must see that 
their representatives in legislatures do not add to the embarrassments by the pas- 
sage of laws in the interest of house-burners, and must see to it that unequal and 
unjust taxes are not imposed. The amount of money paid into the State to its 
burned-out citizens should not be taxed, or it will teach companies to pay in that 
direction as little as possible. Special taxes exacted from fire insurance companies 
for the support of fire departments, whether by licenses or percentage, should 
never be required. Such tax is no more proper than would be a special tax 
upon physicians to help defray the expenses of sanitary work. The taxes should 
be confined to the same plan and same per cent as is paid by other business, and 
only upon what is left after deducting the outgo paid into the State. 

Such laws as valued policy ones should be rescinded in the States where such 
laws are in existence, and the agitation of them stopped in other States, In the 
States that have tried them, the losses to insurance companies have nearly doubled, 
and the fires have also caused the destruction of adjacent and often uninsured 
property-to an alarming figure. In the State where the first valued policy law was 
passed, the’ Insurance Commissioner, in his official report for 1879, made the fol- 
lowing remarks ; 

“* If the estimate of incendiary losses is correct, then over $330,000 was paid by 
the people of this State through insurance companies last year to those citizens of 
the State who proved the most unscrupulous and dishonest. This is an enormous 
burden to be laid upon the people of the State for such a purpose, equaling nearly 
one-half of the State tax, and should lead them to consider the way of escaping it. 
The law imposing obligations on the companies alone has doubtless caused them 
to be more careful in the selection of their risks and the amount of insurance 

nted. But this is oftset by the increased ingenuity displayed by the unscrupu- 
lous in obtaining over-insurance through deception and all other means short of 
those which would actually vitiate the insurance, The Supreme Court, while sus- 
taining the law, recognized the presence and danger of this temptation in the follow- 
ing language: ‘Where property is insured above its value a strong temptation is 
presented to an unscrupulous and dishonest owner either to intentionally burn it or 
not to guard and protect it as he ought. Not sharing with the risk of the insurer, 
it is for his advantage that it be destroyed, and it often is destroyed with other 
poe d when it would not have been but for the fact of such excessive insurance.’ 
t cannot be doubted that this law increases the losses to insurance companies, 
and any burden of this nature laid upon them is by them laid upon the people from 
whom the money is derived for the payment of losses. The interests of honest 
people and honest companies are identical, and what is needed are such whole- 
some laws as will make it impossible for dishonest people and dishonest com- 
panies to profit by their dishonesty.” 

Other State officials, in giving their reports to the States, have used equally 
strong language. The New York Chamber of Commerce put forth a remonstrance 
to the New York legislature in the following words: ‘* The Chamber of Com- 
merce respectfully but earnestly remonstrates against the passage of Assembly 
bills numbered 624 and 625, and against any and all bills containing provisions of 
akindred character. Both of these bills contain such provisions ne the 
adjustment of losses by fire insurance companies as will, if they become legal 
enactments, tend to increase the crime of arson, to encourage the perpetration of 
frauds, to enhance greatly and improperly the amounts of losses to be paid by 
insurance companies, and lead not only to a degradation of public morals, but also 
to an increase of the burdens of honest citizens, by involving their property more 
frequently in destruction by fires caused by incendiaries, and by making it neces- 
sary to pay such greatly increased rates of premium for insurance as will be re- 
quired, under such circumstances, to pay the increased losses.” 

This is the opinion of thoughtful men who have grown up in a business world, 
and who take note of all that affects property and values and expenses—men who 
watch the course of trade and who study into the relation and proportion of fires 
to failures—men who have learned that business depression, whether collectively or 
with individuals, places a strong temptation to seek relief through the midnight 
and silent torch. If the fires caused by incendiarism could be confined to the in- 
terested parties it would be bad enough, for such losses have been found to be thirty 
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per cent of the fires ; but it is found that twenty-eight per cent of the fir 
exposure, and many of them were the result of the incendiary fires adj 


es were from 
joining, 


In Michigan, where the fire loss upon saw mills and wood- ; 
ments had been heavy, so much so ot suggest a more fair adjusteen ta gtlish- 
upon property in that State—the wood-workers and millowners Senemah — 
legislature to | pe a law prohibiting such work of equalization. In other" o 
the farmer and merchant members of the legislature were cajoled x words, 
system that would take a portion of the proper rate off from the special h 
where it belonged, and add the shortage caused in premium income to thelrons 
lower rates upon less hazardous property. These designing men knew ann 
State that gives a loss ratio to premium receipts alone of an average of eight ote 
cent, amount:ng in 1884 to nearly $2,500,000, and mostly caused by lenber vr 
mill fires, ought to make a proper return to insurance companies for insurin = 
property, but they sought to prevent the insurance companies from counselin - 
gether as to the proper adjustment of rates, a tyranny that would result in m i “ 
insurance cost the innocent more and the guilty less. ms 

It may yet de necessary, should States carry out such a purpose of interference 
for insurance companies to get a proper and uniform rate from some of the insur. 
ance press, or other source, who have had the means of consulting statistics and 
who could probably be got to furnish rates to subscribers on a pledge not to dis- 
credit the tables by a variation of the standard. 

Insurance, to be of service to all, must be mutual in its application of benefits 
It is a business that requires the best thought of the public. The prime consider. 
ation must be good faith and fair practices on the part of both the insured and the 
insurer. It is not for the best interest of insurance, nor does it yield a greater profit 
to raise the rates to an exhorbitant figure. Increased rates on general property means 
a reduction in premiums on the best, and an additional loss on the poorest risks 
No part of the public understands this better than insurance men, and the general 
public a them when they think there is an effort in that direction. -Insur- 
ance cannot afford the discrimination that would be caused by too high rates, 

What is needed in the interest of the public who seek safety at the least cost, is 
a healthy public opinion, free from prejudice or animosities, such an attitude as 
will give and invite fair treatment—equal and just taxation—good building laws 
honestly enforced—proper fire departments and water supply, and the abolishment 
of all valued policy laws which enable a man to obtain a profit on his own fire loss, 

The authorities should appoint fire coroners or other proper officers, whose duties 
should embrace the investigation of fires, and insurance companies should be pre- 
vented from settling a loss until such legal inquiry was had. Insurance companies 
should be prevented from paying under sixty days any-loss on property in which 
the fire originated, where the cause of fire was unknown. When these things take 

lace, and risks are improved, then rates will assume the low standard prevalent 
in many of the older countries. In some of the countries of the old world, the pub- 
lic seem better informed as to the proper method of reducing the cost of insurance, 
In some the government takes the whole charge of it—a plan lately proposed by 
Bismarck. In the Canton of Zurich the government assesses a ratable tax upon 
all property to meet the fire loss. The people are encouraged to look for lower 
tax following a lessening of fires. Under this system all work for the lower tax 
and all are interested in preventing the starting and the spread of fires. Here in- 
surance companies are engaged in the same effort, but have to work amid the pre- 
judices of the ignorant and the designing. 

The public may yet learn that the formation of associations among insurance 
men means not higher rates, for those insurance companies cannot stand, but it 
means an equalization of rates according to risk, that it labors for an improvement 
of risks, and consequently lower rates upon property in the hands of careful men, 
which in that case would yield a greater profit. 

The topic assigned me by your president is a weighty one; none know the im- 
portance of dealing with it rightly more than I, and none can be more conscious 
of leaving unsaid many important truths. I have not sought to correct the public 
on its errors as to the results of the business in the way of profit, That can be 
stated in other papers to be submitted to you, and besides, I have only sought to 
engage the attention of the public from a standpoint of a public interest, in the 
hope that the public in its future relations to insurance may be disposed to treat the 
subject fairly. 


Mr. Williams’ address was received with great applause, and 1000 
copies ordered printed. The association then took an intermission. 


THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session the following report was 
handed in by a committee which had been previously appointed for the 
purpose indicated in the report: 


Your committee to whom was referred the matter of compiling experiences of so 
many of the companies as will favor the association with their experience tables, 
—— the following plan: 

. Have a committee of managers within this jurisdiction. ; 

II. Prepare a blank, uniform in character, based upon the two systems ofa reinsur- 

ance reserve, the legal requirement of a fifty per cent of the net annual premiums and 
a ninety per cent upon the term risks, showing the effect of this plan upon the in- 
crease and net decrease of the net surplus, and the results of the business of each 
company based upon the actual unearned premiums of such company. This Boe 
will show the companies and the legislatures and the Insurance Superintendents 
that the present system of compiling the actual amount for reinsurance Is @ legal 
fiction and does not show the actual financial standing of the company whose 
capital is said to be impaired twenty-five per cent. - - 
: III. Pledge the association to keep in good faith all reports in the strictest con: 
fidence, each company to forward to the secretary all reports received, to be com- 
piled in one grand aggregate, and to be reported to this association at each annual 
meeting. 

1V. Furnish companies with duplicate blank forms annually on October 15 of 
each year, so that figures can be compiled when annual statements of companies 
are made up. , 

V. Have all work done under a committee of three influential and able members 
of this association, who will command confidence of the companies, and destroy 
originals of each company or return them to the companies. : 

VI. This association to bear the expense where companies cannot audit payments 
as a corporate expense. 

VIL. The secretary to forward to companies doing business in the West @ copy 
of this resolution, and request answer thereto, the object being to collect an ann it 
experience of the Western States by each State of the actual loss and actual p' 
made by the aggregation of companies doing business therein. 


The report was adopted, and the following committee of managers was 
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appointed in accordance with the provisions of the report : W. B. Cornell, 
ghairman ; Eugene Cary, T. S. Chard, I. S. Blackwelder, A. W. Spalding, 
C. E. Bliven, George M. Lyon, A. Williams, T. W, Letton and E. W. 


Lyman. 
The following resolutions were also presented and adopted : 


Your committee to give expression to the sentiments of this association of the 
death of our late associate Col. T. W. Johnson, State agent for the Sun Fire, beg 
te) rt. 
on | in the dispensation of Divine Providence, our brother, Colonel 
T.W. Johnson, was called from this association and his friends by death on 
the 8th day of September, 1884, and although his eepen y in this association 
was of short duration, yet during that time his sterling worth had endeared him to 
those of us who knew him best. eo 
Resolved, that in his death this association has lost one of its most honorable 
and useful members, and we mourn his loss to this association as one cut down at 
the noon-day of life; and to his family and friends we extend our sympathy and 


dolence. 
Signed by E. A. Hough, R. B, Carson, W. H. Seiders, 


The committee appointed to express the feeling of the association at 
the death of George T. Hope, reported as follows : 


In every walk of life there are some who stand out among their fellows as leaders. 
much a man was George T. Hope, for many years president of the Continental In- 
surance company of New York. He was always in the advance in every move- 
ment relating to the progress of fire underwriting. 

Fearless in his advocacy of such measures as he thought would promote the 

t interests of which he was a most prominent exponent, and with a talent of 
Fought and ge ma he rarely failed to convince and secure the co-operation of his 
associates. He always had a lively interest in the progress and prosperity of this 
association, and honored it by delivering the annual address at our tenth or 
decennial meeting. 

Standing in the shadow which has fallen upon fire underwriters, upon this as- 
sociation, his company and his family, the mind passes rapidly in review the career 
of aman who, by his own inherent force of character a talent, rose from a sub- 
ordinate position to the highest official place in his chosen profession, making for 
himself a national reputation, and challenging the respect of his co-workers 
throughout the whole country. 

In his death the profession of fire underwriters has suffered an irreparable loss, 
and a void has been made among his thoughtful associates which the near future 
will not be able to fill. 

We place upon record this expression of our respect, and recommend a memorial 

be placed in the proceedings of this meeting. 

Signed by C. E. Bliven, A. Williams, John Howley. 


The report was adopted. 

The election of officers was then held for the ensuing year, and resulted 
in the choice of W. F. Fox for president, H. H. Hobbs for vice-president, 
and J. C, Griffiths for secretary. 

A communication was sent in by Byron D. West, offering to contribute 
$100 towards the expense of securing a salaried officer to be known as 
statistician and actuary, whose duties should consist in the acquisition 
and dissemination of reliable information and facts relating to the hazards 
of fire, It was referred to the library committee. 

The following executive committee was appointed for the ensuing 
year: W. E, R. Freeman, Illinois; B. F. Walker, Indiana; W. L. 
Jones, Wisconsin; H. P. Hubbell, Minnesota; D. W. Burrows, Iowa ; 
H. P. Gray, Missouri; J. A. Weinland, Ohio; Anthony Sweeney, 
Colorado; J. C. Johnston, Kentucky; H. C. Stuart, Kansas . 2. @ 
Rowley, Nebraska. At large, John Howley, Abram Williams, E. A. 
Simons, H. C, Eddy and J. O. Lee. 

J. B. Bennett then read the following paper on 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF RATING; OR, THE THREE PIGS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—Pardon an explanation. On writing to 
our worthy president that the best system of rating might be made an interesting 
topic for our consideration, by some member, without any design of presenting the 
— personally, I arn drafted for the service, without any privilege of substitute, 
and no escape except by deserting or the plea of old age, and as youth and duty 
prevents that I have reported to the command. 

The subject selected could be made the briefest address ever delivered to your 
association. 


The best system of rating—the one that makes the most money. 


If “ brevity is the soul of wit,” in the style of Randolph, without saying anything 
(as the drafted soldier is usually an unwilling one) I might bow myself off 

the platform and the conundrum would be both answered and given up—but lack- 
ing the wit and fiery eccentricity of John Randolph, and as your pleasant faces re- 
t the kind indulgence of your nature, they so strongly invite me that the spirit 
mes infectious and I proceed to tax your patience in not sticking to the text 
elosely, though somewhat better than Mark Twain's ‘ Babes in the Woods.” 
now, gentlemen, I have the pleasure to announce the topic of the address as 


THE THREE Pics! 
A Crusade in Chicago with the S. P. C. A., September, 1885. 
Pen myself upon the mercy of the court and your indulgence and friend- 
, toask as Bee favor, because I once got lost in Chicago and had my 


B008e badly coo ‘ willenille,” that you will all help me to get these pigs to 
market and well disposed of, before they glut the pork trade and create a pani, 


and see me safely out of the clutches of the S. P. C. A. back to Hoosierdom with 
the proceeds, out and away from this wicked city. 


SURVEYING AND RATING. 


The foundation of good rating is surveying, and as that subject has also been made 
a distinct essay, I am in the dilemma of a wounded bird on one leg, in danger of 
tumbling at the first hop, unless with strength of wing sufficient for sustained flight. 
By rights, the two subjects should be harnessed in the same team and driven to- 
gether as the best system of surveying and rating, not presented disjointedly, for it 
is impracticable to begin rating until the survey gives the requisite facts to arrive 
at conclusions. 

THE FIELD FORCE. 


You are all so familiar with rating I am unable to present anything new, but as 
there is fascination in variety and the changing seasons or style in the fashions, 
possibly some thought may be so clothed in new dress to relieve monotony, as to 
compensate you for attention. What is the best system of ra ing? It is that one 
which is most suitable to the conditions of the business. An elaborate, complete 
and most finished tariff would be a bad one if too far in advance of the situation, as 
it would be out of order with the rough unfinished state of things at this period, 
and consequently unsuited for general practice. Yet you must have often realized 
how very crude and unsatisfactory rating was to your better judgment and a strong 
desire for its improvement repeatedly been felt. ‘There is a mountain of difficulty 
in the way, but the time will surely come when great advancement will be made, if 
it has to be attained even by volcanic forces. To observe ard review this entire 
subject, with the material it embraces, in full scope and various conditions, con- 
sumes so much time and study it is frequentiy abandoned when undertaken as tco 
irksome and unprofitab'e ; nevertheless the matter is steadily progressing as time 
and events roll round toward the attainment you so desire and know to be neces- 
sary. 

ForRTY THOUSAND AGENTS. 


The scattered army of 40,000 fire insurance men is not an easy one to handle and 
control. Without drill, organization and unity it is little better than a guerilla 
force drumming and attacking the public, killing the companies and Somes them- 
selves, but under firm and skilled direction it is strong, successful and honorable, 
of great value to every interest. concerned and likewise highly promotive of its own 
welfare. Ninety-five per cent of this body has not had the advantage of any insur- 
ance professional training, eitherjin the office of a veteran company or by promo- 
tion into field service. hey have had only a rough and tumble experience with 
the mean phases of the business, where rival associates exhibit all the ugly traits 
of their nature and suppress all hearty and finer ones. The best system of rating 
must completely reform this low condition and bad spirit. 

Tariffs made by local boards are usually glaringly inconsistent in their lack of 
uniformity ; are often partial and incomplete. They are at fault in their low and 
unprcductive standard, in their oversight of exposures, erroneous in survey and 
inspection, and litde more than a truce or treaty not to further cut the rates on the 
registers until the war breaks out again for another raid and a further tumble in 
rates. 

Cost OF EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE, 


The question is will it pay to organize and educate as 


Education costs money. 
more, though the cost at a 


the situation demands? Ignorance costs more, muc 
glance may not be so apparent. The gingerly expenditure this way at present 
made is, how not to do it, and also to be very badly beaten and entail chronic and 
repeated errors for a long and indefinite period of time. 

f the United States had stopped in 1863 with an expenditure of $1,000,000,000, 
it would have sunk its nationality, lost its credit, and went backward to a third-rate 
power for centuries. The true and proper way is to meet force with force, to fight 
issues out to success, to spend and expend to win. ‘The companies hold the purse 
and the key to the situation. It is with themselves to say whether they will con- 
tinue to pay tenfold for ignorance and strife, or liberally for education, good order, 
thrift and a reputable success. It costs money to work thoroughly, skillfully and 
artistically, but it finally pays immensely in this age and country. It will be slow 
and tedious at first, but when matured the plentiful harvests abound. 

Have you ever estimated the outlay and expenditure for fire departments, fire- 
men, apparatus and water supply ? Does it pay, and is it not absolutely demanded, 
in — of the style of architecture and the way trade is now conducted in the United 
States 

Before scale diagraming was adopted by the companies, a single company paid 
$100,000 for their manuscript diagrams, in labor and travel, from 1853 to 1863, and 
the profit from such acquired knowledge was over $3,000,000. Does it pay to in- 
vest money productively and follow it up with inteiligent labor? Possibly some 
companies would not have spent $100 that be 

In further illustration, consider the remarkable advance of late made in military 
science. Nations that during their entire history have bestowed their best efforts 
and treasure on such matters, and have accomplished so little during ages with all 
their money and skill, and thereby seemed to prove that military knowledge and 
education was fully developed to exhaustion, of late years have bounded ahead with 
wonderful strides. The guns of the great Napoleon, which secured such brilliant 
victories, would defeat the same genius and efforts if now employed. The old, but 
heavy armament, at Sedan could not cope with modern cannon, and defeated the 
French by their short range. The Union army, as equipped in 1861-5, would now 
— with old arms by the new breech-loaders’ long range and rapid firing 
of the present. 

If such advancement has been made since 1860, in matters that have had ages of 
study and outlay by nations for thousands of years, shall our profession stand stock 
still ana employ the modes of 1860, or dismiss this question as an affair of little or 
no moment, and stale and unprofitable ? 


THE SysTEM, 


_ We are now to consider a system, not a plan, but the broader subject of an en- 
tire system. As independent, or free and easy practice, is no system at all, unless 


it might be termed ‘ go-as-you-please”’ system, it is unn to any 
heterogeneous plans in vogue prior to that of the National B system, 
THE NATIONAL BOARD. 
It was valuable 


The ey of the National Board was a conglomerate one. 
chiefly from the unusual events and circumstances that brought it into lifeand gave 
it power—the big war, the expansion of the greenback era, with those great fires at 





Chicago and Boston. It was only rooted in one city of this extensive country, and 
' like a great army without corps, Thivision or demand, lacked mobility, elasticity and 
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‘ood deployment to the best result. It was pushed in alarm and haste, with no 

rill or preparation, and great inequality of force and movement, being much too 
strong and sweeping at some points and too slight and slow at others, while con- 
stantly nourishing the parasite of non-boardism to sap its vitality. This system, 
with its intentions and performing much that was highly commendable, can- 
not possibly be classed as possessing the best system of rating, for it was one of 
special emergency and not of endurance, 


SCHEDULE RATING. 


The schedule plan can be readily applied to any system, and is chiefly good be- 
cause it enforces particular attention to specific points in surveying. The steps or 
process of schedules are often strangely out of line and oddly peculiar in some re- 
spect, and while aggregate results are fair to good, we close our eyes to its 
freaks by not being too particular of the means to the end, for practice, time and 
just criticism will winnow the chaff from the good grain. 


THE UNION, 


The union system surrenders an we te pe prerogative of the companies over to 
the local agents, when it passes the whole matter of rating to local boards in mass, 
or grants them the veto power to nullify the work and rates made by committees of 
the field force or other experienced and impartial parties. This is placing the 
gg on its apex and cannot fail of disaster in the end if carried out in good 
faith. There is too much jealousy and strife in local boards ; too much rough and 
careless work ; too much pulling and hauling; too much inattention to any rules 
or base; too much neglect of surveying; too many axes to grind; too much of 
favoritism and too little concern as to consequences of profit and loss, for the mass 
of local agents to exercise such prerogative, which should always remain with the 
companies. In adjustment of losses or in litigation the matter is not left to an 
interested party to settle. The agents are solely in the commission business, with 
a strong bias favoring their customers. If the companies waive their rights it 
certainly would be advisable to turn the same over to some competent impartial 
body or person who would be professional and just in the service submitted under 
all circumstances, otherwise this surrender becomes one of the most glaring errors 
ever introduced into the rating of any system, 


THE THREE PiGs, 


This present union arrangement reminds one forcibly of the man driving three 
pigs to market, tied by the leg with a loose rope, crossing a labyrinth of railroad 
tracks, each pig twenty feet apart, fiercely tugging in an opposite direction to 
— Possibly by a red signal and swinging the circle and outflanking the pigs 
till the man is dizzy and the pigs tired out, and getting a cart to carry the pigs to 
market, some headway may ultimately be made if the S. P. C. A. keeps still—don’t 
confiscate the property and swindle the owner on this live stock—but whether the 
man wants to get rid of the pigs, or the pigs want to get rid of the man, or the boy 
in the cart wants to get rid of the squealing, or the town of the noise, this is alto- 
gether one of the very worst schemes ever devised in the insurance or the pork 
trade for progress or profit. 

THE SPECIALIST. 


The best system of rating must be done by the specialist, strongly supported by 
the companies, and well done before it succeeds. ting will make little headway 
until professional men are educated, enlisted and engrossed in it as a separate arm 
of the service as cavalry, artillery, infantry or engineering in the army are. It must 
be made a special duty. Then will come progress, development and evolution out 
of the practice. Competent men giving sole attention to the duty will not be con- 
tent to perform it mechanically. They will profoundly study with clear brain its 
intricacies, not only by the midday sun, but in the closet with midnight oil, and out 
of this joint labor will come progress and safety to fire underwriting. 


BURNING LINES, 


The best system will parallel burning lines. Unless rating is based and sus- 
tained by this dominant factor of fire, it will never long remain steady, but soon 
strangely fluctuate and become unsettled as if instinct with life to find a true base 
and support. Ifrates are much too high or made too low they soon waver up and 
down like tidal waves to find their ocean level. This is a remarkable truth, as 
fixed and steady as the tides. The mind of an intelligent people somehow or other 
instinctively learn this by some mysterious process as remarkable as the habits of 
the silk worm prepares material to elegantly clothe the ladies of the land. 


CHARACTER AND VALUES. 


Another valuable feature of the best system will be a classification of the char- 
acter and care of insured and tenants, as inferior buildings with superior care are 
preferable to the best building carelessly attended to. Gross carelessness now de- 
stroys one-fourth of the property consumed by fire, and risks are affected in like 
degrees. This classification and grade of persons is fully as important as the 
class of buildings. Also the value of the property will become a matter of closer 
attention, and these calculations and facts will be critically stated in the survey. 


No PROHIBITED LISTs, 


Where the rating is just and equal, prohibited lists may, with propriety, be dis- 

| pena with. When the hazard is rightly ascertained, graded and equalized, there 
s no propriety in rejecting any class of risks. The rates being equivalent to the 
risk, expense and profit all are alike. Prohibited lists occur when rates are proved 
to be unequal and wholly inadequate to the danger, or because of inexperience, 
—— or misapprehension. en the hazard of one class of risks is, say, one- 
, one-tenth, one-twentieth or one-fortieth that of another hazard, all other facts 
as equal, the risks stand on the same platform of desirability. Selection in in- 
dividual cases, and increase or decrease of lines, should always be in order and 
practiced, but not whole classes tabooed, for such becomes unprofessional and as 
uncalled for to the public as if a railroad refused to carry the ice dealer, a wood- 
worker, a miller or an oil man. Prohibited classes are now sometimes made up 
from prejudice, nationality, religion, fancy and conceit, as well as improper rating. 

THE ABSTRUSE AND PRACTICAL. 

Not to pursue this subject too abstrusely, yet some mode and principle to include 
the exact fire line will ultimately come into successful practice to shape and control 
exact fire rating similar to that used in trade and chemistry for proof spirits or spe- 
cific gravity—as an example, proof spirit are by measure—alcohol, 100 parts ; water, 
81.82 parts; by weight, alcohol, 100 parts ; water, 103.09 parts. 

Now no matter what alcohol or what water is united, the hydrometer and the 

eter indicate by the mathematical tables adopted always their exact pro- 
portion, above or below jproof, We can secure $100,000,000 of premiums to 








classify, and put the material in competent charge to ascertain 
burning line on 200 or more classes of risks. This in charge of Rent 
of mathematical men can give the true burning lines to the companies for pete 
and business application for raters to work with. By example say certain — 
burn, .35, .47, -97, 1.05 per cent per annum. This, with average expenses ant 
fifteen per cent contingent added, would give .70, .94, 1.04 and 2.10 per cent 
afford true data for the practical rater to work on—as a measuring tool for hig 
daily task to formulate the tariff. The application of classified average tables of 
itself becomes the subject of no little study and scientific arrangement. This 
ample only hints at the theory of great underlying facts and principles sla 
for some practical attainments, and leads to another important step, = 
To preserve the profession, the rating must go from Jack of all trades into worth: 
professional hands. It will become decidedly more complex at first before it 4 
simple. The public will not be able to rend it to pieces so easily, All professions 
make a decided stand to protect themselves, and such should be the aim jn ours, 
Tom, Dick and Harry have not been very profitable servants. That being the 
fact, they will have to be dismissed as very ‘‘ offensive partisans,” whose unciyil 
service can readily be dispensed with pleasure and profit to the more worth 
agreeable and useful laborer. y, 


UNDERWRITERS’ PYROMETER. 


One hundred million dollars of fire or magyeene therefore must first be skillfully 
classified by a mathematical bureau of the companies into about 200 grades or 
classes of hazard, to ascertain their exact average burning line. By reading an 
article in The Insurance Monitor for September, 188s, on tariffs, you will pay 
much volume of data can readily be secured; the result of such iabor to be then 
referred to a congress of fire underwriters to outline or digest in good shape, and 
further subdivide into five or ten divisions to each class, thereby securing 1000 to 
2000 specific discriminations. Then have all this matter recommitted to the math- 
ematical bureau for final adjustment and disposal. When the work is completed, 
copyrighted and published, this pyrometer or compass of fire averages should be 
given into the hands of the companies for final adoption, to employ as their better 
a may decide. ‘ 

he pyrometer might be safely entrusted to the specialist who devotes his whole 
time to rating and surveying, with te po restrictions, and modified to particular 
circumstances, with also a well prepared scale for exposures and such other matters 
as are essentially necessary for correct rating, based on prime cost intelligently 
worked out. Through some such advancement, the best system of rating will be 
secured and finally established. It will unite and hold the companies fm and 
steady, and will control agents to tarift as well as the life companies do. 

A pertinent question arises, whether greater concentration of power is not neces- 
sar: fore assured success comes to any system? Only trifling results accompany 
lack of power. Probably there can not be less control and unity of effort than at 
present, but with improved machinery usually comes gain and economy of force, 
This important point, however, may adjourned now. Necessity generally se- 
cures plenty of power, and from the present outlook all things seem to be working 
to wd end by the very necessities of the situation. 

Michael Angelo declared an artist must have his measuring tools in his head as 
well as his hands. We are not all artists—the main and heavy work of life has to 
be done by the masses not blessed with any intuitive genius for measurement. 
They can not get along well without the auxiliary aid of good tools in hand—when 
debarred of them, the performance is so fearfully crooked and biundering that it 
mars what it touches, and plainly indicates the infancy of effort in any trade or pro- 
fession. 

OIL THE MACHINERY. 


The flat commission can be modified and improved, and will help the best rat- 
ing and please the managers of deserving companies. Logically, with correct 
uniform rating there is no necessity for any such arrangement, but it consumes 
time to reform, small risks take more time and effort of the agent, and the way that 
pees is sliding off the registers, because of flat commissions, a speedy change is 
needed. 

Fix ten per cent commissions for all specials, fifteen per cent for all commercial 
risks, twenty per cent for dwellings exclusively, and you will hold your business; 
so it may grow like ‘‘a green bay tree at the water side.” 


A Day’s WorRK. 


Unfortunately most fire insurance at present is shaped too much merely as the 
concern of a day, under momentary pressure and narrow views hemmed in be- 
tween sunrise and sunset—this and nothing more. What a lesson the landscape 
gardener can teach. He plants his park so the foliage for centuries will 7 
be dressed with flowers and living green, but stand forth in autumn painted in 
the brilliant and gorgeous tints of ruby, emerald, garnet, gold and topaz with mag- 
nificent lustre flooding the scene as to hold one spell-bound with delight, until the 
mottled and pinnatified leaves, burnished in the September sun, seem like 
stained hands raised in prayer to heaven over the dying beauty of another year, $0 
brief, so bountiful, so good, and all this done and accomplished only because “a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Why remain and wilt further in the dark, unless our deeds are evil? Vigorous 
business tone and advancement is more than ever required in fire underwriting 
not indulgence or tenderness, nor stale forms and precedents. The present pov- 
erty of purpose arises mainly trom neglect of these very unsolved problems; mean- 
while, blind chance, sightless as a mummy, coquets with the sum of our labor ™ 
a will-o'-the wisp over marsh, quagmire and quicksand, until the profession on 
danger of degenerating, through chronic grumbling, into soreheads, ery 
public ali the time are bumping the — heads together for bad cote 
the impatient teacher does with the dull little boys at school that don’t learn 
lessons any better. 


C. C. Hine, editor of The Insurance Monitor, then made “ An Inquity 
into the Existence and the Nature of the Power of the Tail to Waggle the 
Dog.” Not having received a copy of Mr. Hines’ address, we give 4 
lished condensation of it as follows: 

He said that since the days of the philosophical Dundreary it has bees 
regarded as the regular and proper thing for the dog to waggle the tail 
but just as the unexpected always happens, so we are constantly 
with anomalous proofs that the weaker is the stronger, and that twice ("? 
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do not make four. Why is it that almost any company which elects to 
stand out—whether it be a large company or a small one—can injure and 
s destroy a local board and the good work done by the more con- 


ha) 
ae members of the profession? What are the reasons for this? 
Many answers had been returned, some denying the assertion, while 


others unanimously lay the blame on the companies themselves, which 
hound the agents for business, Others said the reason was lack of back- 
bone, general cussedness, punic faith or professional ignorance. A very 
few companies, sometimes one company, and a small one at that, can do 
avery large proportion of the business of a particular place. The great 
multitudes of the risks to be carried are small ones, which the small com- 
pany can carry as well as the large, and herein seems to lie the reason of 
the possibility of competition by the small company with the large—the 
one company with the many. Among the reasons named by several of 
the speaker's correspondents for the bad way we arein is the fact that 
nobody knows the cost of our wares. Several have laid special emphasis 
on this, and expressed a belief that the way out of our trouble is through 
the statistical door of a continued experience table, and this belief is one 


in which he fully shared. 
Peter Notman, who was expected to address,the association on ‘‘ Com- 
pensation to Agents by Contingent Commissions on Profits,” was not 


present. 
A volunteer paper was then read by T. H. Smith. It was written by 


an old and prominent member, who, with characteristic modesty, with- 
holds his name, and was entitled : 


FROM 1860 TO 1885—WHAT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE IN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE DURING THE LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY? 


It is said that no man should put his hand to the plough and look back ; but if 
we can learn any wisdom by an occasional retrospective view it would appear pru- 
dent to indulge the mind and memory a little that we may avoid, if possible, some 
of the mistakes of the past. 

It will be claimed, no doubt, that in these days of telegraphs, telephones and 
daily reports, that companies and their managers must necessarily be better posted 
on passing events than in 1860, when the country agent depended on the mail- 
rider, the stage coach and monthly abstracts. It is true that fire burns no more 
rapidly now, unless fed with kerosene, gasoline and other kindred products, than it 
did oh and there has been a vast increase of insurable and combustible property 
since 1860, 

You may appoint an agent or accept a risk a thousand miles away, and receive 
the premium therefor, all by telegraph, within one hour, but it may be questioned 
whether it is of any real advantage to know, within an hour after it burns, whether 
it is a total loss or partial. The advantages of quick time and returns are not al- 
ways perceptible. 

Many years ago, when the old Protection Insurance Company failed, and noti- 
fied its agents in the West that the company had ceased to do business, one of its 
representatives in this State went on doing business, remitting premiums, etc., for 
nearly three months, as the slow cuach mail over the mountains, down the Ohio, 
up the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, and out twenty-five miles in the interior on 
horseback, left the agent in blissful ignorance of the fate of the company. 

Twenty-five years ago the traveling agent found great difficulty in persuading 
propertyowners to insure, and it took more time to convince them of the benefits 
and advantages of fire insurance than it does to this day; | ut once insured, the pol- 
icy waslikely to remain, as there was neither a desire to change companies nor 
agents, nor so apt to be a wish to realize on the investment. 

In those days the writer remembers visiting towns in Illinois containing two or 
three thousand inhabitants, where perhaps one or two insurance policies were in 
force, but at least ee ght per cent of the property, real and personal, was un- 
insured and never had been insured. An insurance agent was a curio-ity to most 
people then, but they are not so rare now. In fact, it is a poor town indeed that 

not now boast ten or twelve agents and clerks, elegant offices, blazing signs, 
writers, telephones, and all the paraphernalia that goes so far towards making 
€ average agent proud of his calling. 

Itis an interesting study to compare rates ob‘ained in 1860, without the aid of 
compacts or local boards, with those now demanded but so seldom obtained ua- 
_ a the most stringent mandatory rules and the aid of all machinery now 

As Illinois is a central State, figures applicable to property within its bounds 
will bea fair average. Frame a mills paid ten per cent, frequently twelve, 
in 1860, 1861 and 1862, I think very few are rated now, even in towns without tire 
Protection or water supply, above seven or eight. 

The writer served on the first rating committee which made tariffs for local 

ards in Illinois, and our old rule was to charge one per cent for every frame 
building in a frame row not exposed by manufacturing risks. 

in these days we frequently coor of exorbitant rates in frame rows, when on ex- 
amination we find not half the above figures are asked by the most conservative ; 
and as soon as a hand en gi ne is contracted for, there is a clamor for reduction made, 
Public meetings held, an agents frequently join in a demand for twenty-five per 
cent off for fire department. 

Twenty-five years ago we had but little kerosene oil, no line lamps or stoves, 
no patent non-inflammable, non-explosive-suicide-by-the-short-cut devices such as 
we now meet on every turn. 

Our fathers did not believe in stovepipes through partition walls or roofs, but 

t chimneys as they built walls, to stay and perform the work that was expected 
bo Brick stores unexposed paid one and one-half per cent from 1859 to about 
1864 in Illinois, and the agent was paid ten per cent commissions. Frame dwell- 


‘ngs entirely unexposed and unoccupied by owners paid seventy-five cents for one. 


year, one and three-quarters for three years and two and one-half for five years 
ng the same period, and the same commissions to agents were allowed and no 
se cog or pen-knives. The writer remembers visiting a town (now under com- 
tight in Illinois in 1865, and under instructions of a general agus canceled off a line of 
or ten detached frame dwellings, because the agent had taken the liberty of 





writing them up at one and one-half for three years. The company demanded 
full office tariff, one and three-quarters. They were all canceled after half a day 
spent in trying to convince the owner that they could not be insured at anything 
less and give any profit. The compact rate on these same risks is now one od 
cent for three years, and the agent gets fifteen per cent commission, and if they 
were located a few hundred feet further away, so as to be classed as country prop- 
erty, he would doubtless get twenty-five per cent, take a slow note for the premium, 
throw in a cyclone policy and attach a cut-throat go clause to boot. 

In short, we have made progress in some directions, but those of us that have 
grown gray in the business may be excused if at times we think that, like the boy 
who was late at school because, as he told the teacher, ‘‘ it was so slip that every 
time he took a step forward he slipped two steps backward,” we might turn around 
we go the other way a while, with some certainty that we are nearing the school- 

jouse. 


W. F. Fox offered a set of resolutions, recommending the general use 
of a coinsurance clause requiring the company to pay only from seventy- 
five to ninety-five per cent of the loss, according to the nature of the 
property, urging that agents be paid a contingent commission, and that a 
more thorough schedule of rates be completed. Following is a copy: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that the present condition of the 
business of fire underwriting of this country demands the application of the follow- 
ing among other remedial measures, to wit: 

1. The adoption of a coinsurance clause or condition in policies making the 
assured in every case of either partial or total loss a coinsurer to the extent of one- 
fourth of such loss, except that in certain cases or on a certain class of risks a less 
proportion than one-fourth may be carried by the assured, but not less than five 
= cent, thereby limiting the liability of the companies to a range of from seventy- 

ve to ninety-five per cent of all losses incurred. 

2. The adoption of the part flat and part contingent commission plan of com- 
pensating agents, thereby making them directly interested in losses to the extent 
of a loss of the commissions on policies under which losses occur. 

3. The adoption of a more complete sys'em of schedu‘e-rating, to be applied to 
all classes of risks, for which basis rates shall be furnished, charges made in addi- 
tion for defects, and credits allowed for improvements. 

4. The resistance of all claims for loss where fraud is suspected. 


The following gentlemen were appointed as the library committee for 
the ensuing year: A. W. Spalding, T. H. Smith, C. E. Bliven. 

The resolutions were adopted without dissent, and the association then 
adjourned by singing Auld Lang Syne in honor of the deceased members. 





Convention of the Association of Superintendents and 
Commissioners. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with the meeting of the Fire Underwriters of the North- 
west, the Association of Insurance Superintendents and Commissioners 
held its sixteenth annual meeting at the Leland Hotel, Chicago, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of last week. The convention was called to order 
by Superintendent John A. McCall, the president, who then delivered 
his annual address, as follows: 


I am indebted to you for the honor of being selected a second time as your pre- 
siding officer. For the courtesy extended during the last convention, I am ly 
obligated, and I ask in advance of our deliberations during the present session the 
same generous forbearance you have heretofore manifested. 

Since we met together one year ago, the annual statements of the various cor- 
porations which are intrusied to our supervision, have been submitted and passed 
upon, Taking for our consideration the reports of the several companies filed with 
the New York Department, we will not be left without material from which a fairly 
accurate estimate of the entire business can be made. These statements recapitu- 
lated exhibit the following results: 























Liabilities , 
Companigs. | No. Assets. Except Capital. Surplus. /|Risks in Force. 

Capital. 
Fire.....0- 153 $r78,414,266 | $71,184,627 | $58,815,020 | $48,414,619 | $9,908,024,865 
Marine 1 24,135,844 6,775.1 3,094,280 14,266,436 226,652,552 
i 3° | 492,240,596 | 410,099,879 41405,500 7757355227 1,981 ,843,312 
Casualty...) 9 «ize 1,690,893 | 2,457,560 840,023 337,129,169 
Colperative | 127 30 3 1,747,520 | -.--+---- 15942.543 | enneeeennee 
Totals....| 337 | $703,469.245 | $491,498,047 | $68,772,360 | $143,198,838 | $12,453,549,897 




















This showing challenges the attention of the thoughtful citizen, and will confirm 
his conclusion that the care and preservation of the companies are essential to the 
business interests of our country. 

The protection afforded by the contracts of the companies forms the great 
machinery that carries on in its effective way the operations of the entire com- 
munity, establishing the credit of the employer and ne. consequently the 
means for the employed. No other kind of business so vitally affects the prosperity 
of the people. Yet, what do we find with each recurring year? Are the proposi- 
tions that are made at the sessions of the various legislatures affecting this interest 
calculated to shield it, and give to it the strength it needs and must have? It is 
true, and lamentably true, that the opposite course prevails. Great anxiety is 
shown for the qonmening, of legislative bodies that embryo ‘‘ statesmen” may be 

i blood 


np an opportunity to hit the ae grey and in thus “‘ striking” them 
ey usually convey, with their | emer of the subject in question, an intention 
that cannot be misunderstood. Fortunately the people are beginning to understand 


the motives underlying these raids, and now, with the aid of an — press, the 
injury that heretofore was the result of such attacks is now avert How shall we 
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actin such cases and what shall our methods be in dealing therewith? There is 
open the course of being non-commital, and assuming that our duty is fulfilled by 
carrying out whatever laws may be placed on the statute books. True it is that in 
this way we may shelter ourselves from responsibilty, but is not such an evasion an 
unmanly retreat? Are we required, when what we believe to be black-mailing at- 
tacks are made on thecompanies, to stand idle and forteit manhood in order to gain 
the political friendship of men whom we are bound, by their actions, to despise per- 
sonally? No! that is not my estimation of right, nor do I believe that in it is a 
compliance with my oath of office. I hold that if a bad measure is introduced or 
an unwise proposition offered, no matter whether it emanates from a company or 
an individual, that we are required to denounce it and defeat its adoption, in every 
honorable way. Of course it is not claimed that every wrong bill has behind it 
some unlawful purpose, but where no injury is contemplated it is easy to appeal to 
the fairness and judgment of the originator of the measure without in any way 
offending him or assailing his character. Care should be taken also that behind 
those specious pleading bills that are sometimes offered in the interests of the com- 
panies, there lurk not special privile es or curtailments of others’ rights, undiscov- 
erable except between the lines. e should be cautious always, ever fair, and 
never unfair. 

This opening brings me to the result of the year's legislation, and nothing found 
therein in any way modifies the general statement hereinbefore made, viz., that in- 
surance legislation usually is directed against the companies without substantial 
reason. 

Minnesota, Texas and New Hampshire have been conspicuous in these move- 
ments, thus showing that they are not the result of territorial prejudices, extending, 
as they do, to the several extreme sections of the country. The Granite State bears 
the palm of passing the most obnoxious measures of the year. No excuse can be 
offered that its action was not well considered, or was the result of unenlightened 
judgment. Its ‘‘ combination act’’—first, providing a _— for the removal of 
suits to the courts of the United States; second, establishing as the value of prop- 
erty totally destroyed, the amount of the insurance thereon, and third, making a 
policy worded by the Insurance Commissi-ner the only contract which a company 
can issue—is such as to call forjthe severest condemnation, and the manly response 
to which is found in the prompt and united action that characterized the withdrawal 
of all the companies from that State. No other course was open in the face of a 
law that was ‘‘ a prospective bid for arson and fraud.” It is yet a question whether 
the companies are not bound in justice to their stockholders and policyholders in 
other Siates to cancel all outstanding risks in the State. That would be the heroic 
way of dealing with the dangers of such measures, and it might possibly convey to 
the representatives (?) of the Granite State people the information that the com- 
panies are not incorporated to be the accessories of crime. The fire and marine 
insurance companies of this country doing business in New York State paid 
$58,214,509.87 in losses, and at the end of the year 1884 reported as resisted but 
$1,221,366.83, being less than two per cent of the paid and outstanding claims of 
the year. ‘Lhis record does not invite attack; it deserves approval. To close 
this subject without commending the stand taken by our brother commissioners of 
the several States referred to, against the laws in question, would be unfair to 
them. They have spoken in no uncertain way as to the effect of such legislation, 
and no of the blame is theirs. 

The life insurance business continues to be prosperous. At the close of 1884 
twenty-nine regular companies showed 750,567 policies in force, insuring $1,870,- 

,059. 

me resources amounted to $491,487,719.35, and the surplus to policyholders 
was reported at $81,811,191.16. The assessment societies exhibited 591,574 cer- 
tificates of membership outstanding, and the payments to members for the year 
were returned at $11,159,302.91. ‘hese are instructive figures, and they show 
that there are both room and opportunity for each class of business. Ihe bick- 
erings and contentions of previous years, which it was hoped had disappeared 
with the subjugation of personal differences, were unfortunately renewed without 
credit to the belligerents, and strange to say, without profits to the ‘‘ aids” they 
brought to their assistance. It is wonderful that these contentious brethren can- 
not understand that no interest is taken in their warfare, except what may be 
connected with the money that is expended upon it. Their altercations about 
different plans of insurance, and their curious regard for the danger that threat- 
ens the pulicyholders of a rival company, are as absurd as are their wishes that 
the’ S:ate shall stand as guardian for men who have age and intelligence. 
The State of course has the right to prescribe how, and uader what conditions 
insurance contracts shall be issued, but every at:empt to determine the mind of 
an individual as to how much insurance he shall have, its kind, and the dis- 
sition of the premium or surplus payments arising from it, will be a failure. 
e depth of the failure will be measured by the motive that prompts the at- 
tempt. The avenues that are opened by these quarrels of companies are wide 
enough to bring in as participants in the dispute, not only those who are in- 
terested in the cause of the disturbance, but those also who are eager for the 
spoils of the fight. In this way there has been established the precedent that 
wearied members of the legisiaiure of one State, after final adjournment, may 
seek a vacation in the territory of sister States, at the expense of the insurance 
companies, although the State from which they are accredited has established 
an insurance bureau within its boundaries, with an officer that commands the 
and confidence of the people. It matters not that the insurance official 
may have been added to the committee of investigation; no credit should be 
iven for that concession, because it was doubtless intended that, aside trum the 
efit of his association and sole possession of the requisite knowledge to con- 
duct the intended “‘ investigation,” his office and the laws regulating it were to 
be used, for in no other way could the expense of the commitiee be charged to 
the companies. It will readily be seen that if a newspaper warfare between the 
companies, with columns of attack and reply, paid for at so much a line, affords 
the opportunity for greedy and impecunious legislators, backed by an equally 
greedy and impecunious lobby, to attack without recourse the good name and 
standing of responsible institutions, and in addition incite and inspire vacation 
trips for their brethren of other States, it will not be long before the statutory 

reserve fund will be needed for expense purposes. 

Massachusetts leads the way in advance legislation on the subject of assessment 
insurance. The principle involved in its late enactment, that all organizations 
unable to pay the amount of the certificate when a claim occurs shall cease to 
transact business, is highly meritori.us, and judging from the results already 
attained in the administration of the act, the institutions that have been trading on 
the success of some kindred organization will sooner or later be numbered with the 
past. It is but fair to add that in securing this legislation, the associations that 
are managed in the interests of their members were earne.t and persistent in 
aiding to perfect the bill and in their advocacy of its adoption. 

New York has endeavored to regulate within its borders the issuance of fire 
insurance policies by companies that have not complied with its laws. Owing 














to the enormous interests of New York city that were unable 

protection from licensed companies, there was a demand for aye needed 
character that would afford insurance of surplus lines in outside cor such 2 
and yet bring to the State a revenue that had been heretofore diverted | — 
The business of underground insurance has grown to wonderful pro =. “ 
On the slightest pretext the intervening broker directs his application = — 
cut in the tariff rate will secure him a customer, or where his own commi: — 
are not reduced by the portion retained by the agent of a licensed pa 
In all the principal cities of the country there are instances where the autherieg 
companies will not, or cannot, write the full line desired, but the number of 
such cases has been greatly “ae, and it was determined to ascertain 
enactment the requirements of the people in this respect in New York State 
The law requiring affidavits to be made of inability to procure from licensed 
companies the insurance desired, and the payment of a three per cent tax on 
the premiums, has not been in force long enough to judge properly of its utilit 
and restraining effect. This much can be said, however, it is in no oman 
failure as yet. Two convictions, resulting in the fining and incarceration of 
offending parties, have already been obtained under its provisions. An oppor- 
tunity to test the working of the law as to the right of an individual to secure 
the adjustment of a loss on outside policies, procured without regard thereto 
has lately been presented. A rigorous opposition to such an adjustment in this 
State has been interposed, and while it is too early in the contest to predict 
the result, the issue will not be determined because of a lack of the most rigid 
contention. The law may not be complete in all respects, and it would be 
anomalous if an act which followed no precedent, and the principle or con- 
struction of which had not been settled by judicial authority, were found to cover 
every possible contingency, and one under which no guilty man could escape, 
Nevertheless, it has proved so far to be of considerable benefit in the informa- 
tion the reports made pursuant to it affords, and which information may be made 
the basis of a State regulation, perfect and satisfactory in all its provisions, 

In this summary of the year’s results, from which we are to gather the informa. 
tion to guide us until we meet ag.in, it will be found that there is an opportunity 
in our deliberations to counteract the tendency to unwise and detrimental legisla- 
tion. In fact we are agreed, as to our duty to policyholders, in all matters affected 
by forms of returns and methods of management. According to our previous con- 
sultations we have, as a rule, determined to respect and acknowledge each other 
within our respective terriiories, thus facilitating as far as we can the operations of 
the companies without the embarrassment that would arise if our requirements 
were numbered with the States. Wecan thus proceed in harmony, securing by 
our discussions and conciusions the benefit of each other's experience, and by 
cautious and prudent methods in the discharge of our duties lend aid and protec- 
tion to the policyholders and the companies. 

From the several standing committees it is expected that the formulation of our 
session's work will come. There is no question of great import before us, but that 
we shall continue to pursue a uniform course, as heretofore, is of considerable 
moment. This can secured by individual and collective effort, and our work 
will not be without beneficial results. 

In retiring as your presiding officer, it is my duty to express my obligation for 

our preferment. In the selection of my successor no difficulty will be found. 

atever good has been accomplished during the two sessions at which I have 

presided, is due to the aid and pep I have received from you in the 
administration of my duties. Again thanking you, I await further pleasure. 


The president’s address was referred to the executive committee. 


An invitation was received from the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest requesting the members to attend the convention of the 
association, holding at the Methodist Church block. The invitation was 
accepted. 

A recess was then taken until two o’clock. 

In the afternoon the first business transacted was the appointment of 
the following committees : 

Executive committee—R. B. Morris of Kansas, A. R. McGill of Min- 
nesota, H. J. Reinmund of Ohio, John K. Tarbox of Massachusetts, H. 
A. Spruance of Colorado. 

Legislation—C. P. Swigert of Illinois, Ephraim Williams of Connecti- 
cut, and A. F. Harvey of Missouri. 

Assets—John K. Tarbox of Massachusetts, H. A. Spruance of Colo- 
rado, and Ephraim Williams of Connecticut. 

On Blanks—Ephraim Williams of Connecticut, A. R. McGill of Min- 
nesota, R. B. Morris of Kansas, C. P. Swigert of Illinois, and H. J. 
Reinmund of Ohio. 

Mortality and Rate of Interest—A. R. McGill of Minnesota, A. F. 
Harvey of Missouri, C. P. Swigert of Illinois, and R. B. Morris of 
Kansas. 

Miscellaneous Business—H. J. Reinmund of Ohio, John K. Tarbox 
of Massachusetts, A. F. Harvey of Missouri, and H. A. Spruance of 
Colorado. 

The executive committee recommended a careful consideration of the 
president's address, particularly as regarded the pernicious legislation 
of the State bodies. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was occupied in a general dis 
cussion of the injurious results of hasty legislation and the duty of in- 
surance superintendents in relation to the rights of companies, the 
changing or amending of the fire and life blanks. The question of ton 
tine insurance surplus funds and the proper method of stating the —_ 
was also considered. The convention seemed opposed to the charging 
of tontine surplus asa liability. Later on a communication was received 
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from Mr. Brewer asking for a separation of the tontine surplus, charging 

it as a liability. , . 

, The convention then adjourned until ten o'clock Thursday morning. 
At the morning session on Thursday, a committee was appointed to 

draft resolutions in regard to legislation, consisting of Messrs. Rein- 

mund of Ohio, McGill of Minnesota, Tarbox of Massachusetts, Williams 


of Connecticut and Swigert of Illinois. 
An informal discussion ensued on the subject of valuation of real estate 


as reported by life insurance companies, ae 

A committee was appointed to report officers of the association for the 
ensuing year and to select a place of meeting, composed of the follow- 
ing: Messrs. McGill of Minnesota, Morris of Kansas, Spruance of Colo- 
rado, Vail of Wisconsin and Harvey of Missouri. A recess was then 


taken. — 
When the meeting reassembled, the committee on organization reported 


the following officers: President, Charles P. Swigert, Illinois ; vice-presi- 
dent, H. J. Reinmund, Ohio; secretary, A. H. Shandrew, Minnesota. 
St, Paul was selected as the next place of meeting. The report was con- 


curred in. 
The committee on legislation reported the following : 


Resolved, That insurance is indemnity, and over-insurance, which enables the 
owner of property to recover more than its value, is inducement to crime. It is 
therefore the sense of this convention that laws which compel the payment of the 
full amount written in the contract of insurance, though the actual loss be shown 
to be less, are repugnant to just insurance princip'es and to enlightened public 

icy. Ifabuses exist under the operation of the open contract of indemnity in- 
surance, they may be better reformed by other modes than by arbitrary legislation. 
That, in our judgment, one of the principal reasons for the unfriendly attitude 
as-umed by legislative bodies toward fire insurance companies hes in the f.ct that 
the companies write, not as a rule, perhaps, burt too generally, policies in excess 
of the vale of the property assured, and as a consequence collect excessive pre- 
miuns thereon. In case of loss the assured who receives less than the face of his 
policy naturally feels that he has been charged too great a premium and that an 
injustice has been done him, and this though he may be in part at least at fault for the 
over-insurance. We therefore hear:ily condemn the practice of over-insurance as 
equally unwise and against public policy, as well as subversive of good business 
principles. We respectfully urge upon the attention of lawmakers that laws de- 
signed to arbitrarily control the conduct of the business of insurance, however 
well intentioned, if ill-judged or erected upon prejudice or insufficient consideration 
of their practical effect, though apparently correct in theory, are likely to produce 
greater evils than those they aim to reform. 


The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The executive committee was appointed as follows: R. B. Morris, 
Kansas ; Oliver Pillsbury, New Hampshire ; J. K. Tarbox, Massachu- 
setts; H. Spruance, Colorado ; Ephraim Williams, Connecticut. 

The usual thanks were tendered to officers add others. The meeting 
then adjourned, and, upon the invitation of Mr. Swigert, the party took 
a delightful excursion, 





The American Surety Company and the Pullman Company. 
Tue Pullman Car Company has entered into an arrangement with the 
American Surety Company, by which the latter company is to go on the 
bonds of all its conductors for the sum of $500 each. The fidelity of 800 
conductors will thus be insured, and each conductor is required to pay 
$7.50 a year to the Surety Company as premium for the insurance. The 
tate is moderate, considering that Pullman car conductors are considered 
extra hazardous fidelity risks. The plan followed by the Pullman Com- 
pany heretofore has been to require each conductor when appointed to 
put up $100 cash security, upon which the company paid interest, and on 
leaving the service the amount with interest accumulations was returned 
to him. The detail of work involved in this plan was onerous to the 
Pullman Company, and was not Satisfactory to many conductors who 
could not produce the required sum on entering the service. By the con- 
tract with the American Surety Company, the Pullman Car people are 
relieved of this burden of detail foreign to their business, and any desir- 
able man of good character can secure a conductor's position without 
making the deposit heretofore required. 

The American Surety Company is doing a satisfactory business, and 
has good prospects for the fall, 








—Morris Franklin, president of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been ill for several weeks at his home in Flushing. He is 
nearly eighty-four years old, and is suffering from general debility. His 
Physician thinks that he will recover, 








MERE MENTION. 


—Tilles & Boyd of Fort Smith, Ark., have added the New York Under- 
writers Agency to their list of companies. 


—In order to regulate their business and stop bad practices, the 
Chicago Underwriters Association adopted rules some weeks ago calling 
upon its members not to pay commissions to any brokers who do not ac- 
cord themselves with the rules of the association and who are not engaged 
in the business of fire underwriting exclusively. The measure was in- 
tended to purify the business and has worked effectively, we understand. 
It is now said that the “‘off-ones” that have been frozen out will bring 
suit against the officers and members of the association for thus associat- 
ing together to protect themselves against those addicted to unbusiness- 
like practices. 

—John M. Crane, the able secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany, last Wednesday completed negotiations for the purchase of a desir- 
able piece of property at Plainfield, N. J., situated in one of the best 
Streets in the city. Mr. Crane has possessed himself of a commodious 
and substantial home at a figure, we are told, that gives credit to his abil- 
ity as a sagacious investor. The property is now paying an annual rental 
equal to ten per cent of what Mr. Crane has purchased it at, and if the 
worthy secretary can apply this donated faculty for financiering to the in- 
terest of the Fidelity and Casualty, the stockholders need not fear the 
results of a growing decline in rates of interest, so generally experienced. 


—Lyman W. Briggs, vice-president of the American Surety Company, 
and its chief organizer, is not connected with the company any longer. 
On Wednesday of last week Mr. Briggs’ resignation was accepted and 
the office declared vacant. Mr. Briggs has not been at the office of the 
company for many weeks, and for a long while it has been confidently 
asserted by the ‘“‘*knowing ones” that he was no longer in its service ; 
but at the office of the American Surety this statement was contradicted. 
In the spring time, Henry D. Lyman, a gentleman of considerable ex- 
perience in fidelity matters, was chosen secretary, and about a month ago 
he was promoted to the new office of second vice-president and has been 
in active charge of the affairs of the company, while General R. A. Elmer, 
the president, has taken a well-earned summer outing. Mr. Briggs is at 
present in New York city, engaged in no business and not in good 
health, it is understood. 

—Sylvester G. Williams has established himself at Cincinnati as a gen- 
eral adjuster of insurance losses, and has taken offices at No. 64 West 
Third street, in that city, lately occupied by the Cincinnati Insurance 
Adjustment Company. Mr. Williams makes a bid for business on these 
merits: ‘‘ The many losses that have been adjusted by me in person, or 
under my immediate direction, ir all the Middle and_,Western States and 
Territories, have given me a familiarity with the practical business 
methods and the various insurance laws of the country, of which I have 
made a special study, while an extensive acquaintance acquired among 
insurance and other business men will enable me to serve insurance compa- 
nies with facility and directness in the adjustment of losses and in legal 
business in which a practical knowledge of insurance may be of import- 
ance.” Mr. Williams has employed a competent force of clerks to 
attend to the details of business, and under the circumstances and condi- 
tions that he starts, he should meet with success. 

—The Granite State Fire Insurance Company has been organized at 
Portsmouth, N. H., with a capital of $200,000, to be increased possibly 
to $1,000,000. It will do an agency business in all parts of the State, 
and perhaps elsewhere, and will attempt to supply needed insurance pro. 
tection, in part, at least, to the citizens of New Hampshire, who greatly 
desire insurance on account of the withdrawal from the State of all other 
State companies. The following directors have been chosen: Frank 
Jones, Portsmouth; John W. Sanborn, Wakefield; E. H. Winchester, 
Portsmouth; Edward Wallace, Rochester; John F. Cloutman, Farming- 
ton; A. H. Sulloway, Franklin; Edward H. Rollins, Concord ; Charles 
H. Sawyer, Dover; Frank A. McKean, Nashua; Charles B. Gaffney | 
Rochester; G. H. Stowell, Claremont; Thomas E. Jameson, Great 
Falls; Joseph C. Moore, Manchester; J. Albert Walker, Portsmouth ; 
Walter M. Parker, Manchester; E. H. Gilman, Exeter; Henry O. Kent, 
Lancaster; Charles H. Mendum, Portsmouth; William H. Hacket 
Portsmouth ; Daniel Marcy, Portsmouth ; John Laighton, Portsmouth 
John T. Bussell, Laconia; Horatio D. Colony, Keene ; George E. Dame, 


Newport Charles H. Amsden, Concord ; Harry Bingham, Littleton, 
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CTUARIES, ATTENTION. FOR SALE 


In perfect order, one Colmar’s Arithmometer (from Paris), Infinite saving of 
brain work. Absolute accuracy guaranteed in figuring. Price low. Ask for Mr. Todd. 
SYPHER & CO., 
860 Broadway, New York. 





HE METROPOLITAN PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO, OF NEW YORK. 


$100,000 in Government Bonds Segatins with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York, for the protection of Policyholders. 


Cash Capital, in Government Bonds, $100,000, with a Surplus of $105,266.61 
Henry Harteavu, Pres’t. Epcar W. Crows tt, Vice-Pres’t. Joun H. Tavior, Sec. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 66 LIBERTY ST., near Broadway, N. Y. CITY. 

Joun P, Campsett, General Agent ..........--..------ No. 162 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


LOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 68 William Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - $100,000, 
Insures Plate Glass against Accidental Breakage, Fire Excepted. 
J. G. Beemer, Pres. D. B. Hatstzap, Vice-Pres. W. T. Woops, Sec. 


HARLES B. HOLMES, INSURANCE 


Adjuster, 83 Cedar Street (Room 8), New York. Telephone call, ‘‘17 Nassau.” 
By the urgent request of many insurance friends, I will hereafter adjust losses and transact 
business in any part of the country for the Insurance Companies only. 


OLICY REGISTERS FOR SALE CHEAP. WE 

have a quantity of Policy Registers of sixty double pages each, made for a Company 

now retired from business. Can be used by any agent after slight alterations. Sample sheet 
sent on application, THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 

16 Dey Street, New York. 











ANTED.—THE AGENCY FOR A FIRST-CLagg 


v\ Accident Insurance Company and Fire Insurance, for the City of R 
vicinity. Address, KNOTT & CAMPBELL, 
5 William Street, Rochester, N, y 


ochester and 





ANTED.—TO PURCHASE A PARTNERSHIP OR 
the entire interest in a well-established, paying insurance busin 
respond with suitable party with a view to establishing new agency, 
tion must be in some live, growing city. Address, with full particulars, 
“BUYER.” 
Tue Spectator Office, 185 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


ss, or would cor. 
In either case, loca 
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PROMINENT AGENTS. 








HOMAS P. MILLER & CO., 
Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Have good facilities for placing lines of insurance, Correspondence invited Busi. 
ness solicited. 


G D. RAINE, INSURANCE AGENT AND BROKER, 


Ze Memphis, Tenn., representing North British and Mercantil d i 
panies, including "Tennessee State companies. Surplus lines sheaek. Conacicus somte 
solicited. — 


HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 


Broker, 138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. Represents New H hi 
chester, N. H:; ‘Transatlantic, of Germany ; icon, ot New York: ‘State pat 
and Insurance, of San Francisco; Ohio, of Dayton, O.; Peoples of Pittsburgh. Special 
attention given to placing Surplus lines, 











ULLITT BROTHERS, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents, No. 508 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 





AGENCY WANTS. 


Important Announcement 











INSURANCE AGENTS 
FOR 18865, 





One of the oldest Life Insurance 
Companies of New York has adopted 
a new plan, by which an Agent can 
do twice the work and make double 
the money. Agents in any part of 


the United States, address P. O. Box 
200, Chicago, IIl. 





Rep Phoenix Assurance Company of London, England, Ameri Fi - 
= uguny oy en ge 5 —— y tam f worms Society ry eh 
ian urance Company of England, Spe and prompt attention gi i 
whiskey in bonded warehouses. — a 





F. FOX, ADJUSTER, OFFICE, 153 LA SALLE 


e Street, Chicago. Fifteen years’ experience. Business solicited, 





AMES L. HOLDEN, FIRE INSURANCE ADJUSTER, 
No. 177 La Salle street, Room 16, Chicago. References: Alexander Stoddart, Gen- 


eral Agent New York Underwriters Agency; J. F. Downing, Manager Western Depart- 
ment Insurance Company of North America; C. H. Case, Manager Royal of England; 
G. F. Bissell, General Agent Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 





E. D. PALFREY. FRANK S, PALFREY. 
ALFREY BROTHERS, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers. Agents Niagara Fire Insurance Company of New York. 
No. 47 Carondelet Street, corner Union, New Orleans, La, Have good facilities for placing 
lines of insurance. rrespondence invited. Business solicited. 


ILLIAM A. NOYES & CO., HULL, FIRE AND 


Marine Insurance, 223 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


RNEST W. MOON, P. O. BOX 328, SYDNEY, N. 


S. W., Australia, Manager South Australian Mutual Life Society, S. A.; Australian 
Mercantile Union Fire Office, Victoria; Equitable Marine Association of N.Z. 214 Sub- 
agencies and the largest insurance connection throughout Australasia. Open for agency of 
another first-class office. 











T J. TEMPLE & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 
Office: 155 Broadway, N. Y. 





R. SMITH, INSURANCE, 
° No. 142 LA SALLE STREET, - - - CHICAGO, ILL, 


Special attention given to placing large Mercantile Risks and Special Hazards 
in and out of Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








Henry H. Brown, Cuas. N, Bisxor. 


H. BROWN & CO., UNDERWRITERS. 
e Orrice: 185 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. : 
NortHERN of London; Giens FAtts of Glens Falls, N. ¥.; Cavirornta of San Francisco. 





DOLPH LOEB, INSURANCE AGENCY, 170 LA 


Salle Street, Chicago. Rochester German Insurance Co., ot Rochester, Ni 
Home Mutual, of California; Pennsylvania Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh ; oo 


Fire, of Pittsburgh ; Lloyd’s Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York; P 
ance Co., of New York. 








